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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 
BY EVELYN P. WINN. 


us, have a.nice chat together.” He maved 
| his chair a little round from his table, so. that 
he might more easily watch the play of her 
“Come in, Miss Rosie,” said Mr. Ralph, mobile features while she talked. 
rising from his desk, and going towards her; ‘And now, my dear child, you must tell me 
So the little girl stepped through the window-| all about the people i in Barton, for you know 
opening, and came to-him with her basket of | I am a stranger, and there must be a: great 
flowers. deal: which I ought to learn,” 

He shook hands kindly with her, and| . “Yes,” said Rosie, “of course you will 
said, “ Have you brought those flowers for; want to know about them, and there really 


CHAPTER XIII,—ROSIE'S FIRST VISIT TO MR, 
RALPH. 


me?” |is a great deal to tell. I shall not have.time 
||  “ Yes, if you will please toaccept them; and | to tell you much now, for auntie said I must 
| auntie sends her compliments.” not stop long, for you would be tired of.a 
“Tt is very kind of you to come so soon | little girl’s company.” 
to see me,” said Mr. Ralph. | “ You must come. again, then, and so in 
“T wanted to be the first, and so I have | time I shall become familiar. with the: history 
come early this morning.” of this. village.” 
“The first! who else is coming, then?” | “Oh, may I come again, Mr, Ralph?” 
“Oh, Mr. Golitely said he should come.| “ Yes, whenever you. like. Remember I 
So Eusebia told me yesterday.” am a poor old raven, and want a great deal 
“Ts Miss Eusebia coming too ?” 'of cheering.” 


“Oh no, she said that would not be} “Iam afraid I cannot do much to cheer 
etiquette. Indeed, she was not quite sure you. I am only a silly child, as auntie often 
that I ought to come ; I suppose she meant} calls me,” said Rosie, laughing. 


without your first asking me.’ ' | TJ think you can, if you try,” said Mr. 
The little lady looked at him inquiringly,| Ralph,.with a serious look which at. once 
so he replied with a grave smile,— banished Rosie’s smile, and made her serious 


‘It is‘quite proper for you.to come ; only} from sympathy, while he. went. on,—“ I have 
you are not the first to welcome my 4 arrival.” | been wandering all over. the world, Rosie, 
“I thought I should besuretobe. Who——”! and have never found any friends ; ‘that is,. || 
she stopped as if not quite sure that it was| none to care much for me; not people that || 


right to be inquisitive. would have minded: whether I lived or died ; | 
He smiled. “ A certain cake was the first|}and so I want somebody to be. really. my. || 
to come.” ifriend. I don’t at all like being a homeless. || 


Rosie laughed a merry laugh. “Qh, now) raven.’ 

I know what you mean. I hope it was} % But you are in the ark now, you know,” 
good.” said Rosie, archly. | 

“ Yes, very good indeed ; almost too good| “ Yes, but I shall not be able to stay in it | 
for an old raven like me.’ | unless I am kept in..it.” 

“Oh, but you won't, be like a rayen ; you “ Kept in it ?” repeated Rosie, musingly, || 
will stop here a long, long time, and not} ‘Yes, kept in it,” said Mr. Ralph. . “It || 
want to fly away again, . Will you not, sir ?”| will take, a great deal to keep me here. _ I | 

“ Do you really. care, whether I do. or not 2”| ‘shall need proper attention, and talking to, | 
asked Mr. Ralph, watching her curiously. land cheering up in. a great many: ways.’ 

“ Yes,” said Rosie, looking up at him with| “ And a cake very often?” i 
her honest, open face, “ I should Ze you to| Yes, a cake. will be. very. useful, but it |, 
stay.” As she spoke she put her little hand| must always be brought by the same little | 
into his in a gentle but affectionate way, | ‘girl. x 
which impressed him more than he cared to| “Must it?” asked Rosie, looking up at | 
acknowledge to himself. He kept the little| him ; “Do you want me to come often to | 
hand fast closed in his, and drew her to a| see you?” || 
low ottoman which stood near his chair.) “ Yes, if you would Ze to come.” 
“ There, Rosie,” said he, “‘sit down and let; “I should very,” od Rosie, emphatically. | 
VI. 
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“Well, then, come whenever you please.” 

‘¢ And in at the window ?” asked the child, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, if you prefer it to the door,” replied 
Mr. Ralph, smiling. 

“Perhaps I ought to have come in by the 
door,” said Rosie, “only I used always to 
come in this way whenever I wanted to see 
dear Mrs. Smithers, and so I came the same 
way this morning, without thinking about it. 
Was it wrong?” 

“ No, no, come in just as you used to do; 
I shall like it all the better.” 

“But I used to come so very frequently,” 
said Rosie, “for Mrs. Smithers said it com- 
forted her to talk to her, so auntie let me 
come whenever I liked.” 

“ Perhaps it will comfort me too. 
you like to comfort me, little Rosie?” 

“If I could,” said the child, doubtfully, 
but it’s rather different, I think. You must 
be so learned, and you have been such a 
traveller, that I don’t know what such a little 
girl as I am can do.” 

“Well, you can be my little friend.” 

“Oh, I am that already,” said Rosie, 
looking at him with a pleasant smile ; “ I have 
been that ever since I first saw you.” 

“ Have you really?” 

“Yes, auntie has laughed at me more 
than once because I said I should like to 
know you. It seems funny that I should be 
sitting here telling you so.” 

“It seems very nice,” said Mr. Ralph; 
“and so you think you like me?” he added, 
after a pause. 


Would 


“Yes, said Rosy, simply, “I like you very | 


much.” 

“ Ah, but I suppose you area kind-hearted 
child, and so like everybody.” 

“I wish to be kind to everybody, but I 
don’t dike everybody. I have my likes and 
dislikes, and auntie says they are very strong 
ones, and not always reasonable ones.” 

“ Well, I am glad you happen to like me; 
I hope you will always do so.” 

“Yes, always,” said Rosie; “all through 
my life I have never changed in liking 
people.” 

** And such a long life too,” observed Mr. 
Ralph, gravely. 

Rosie laughed. “Well, it seems a short 
life to you, I suppose, but it seems quite a 
long life to me. 
getting quite old.” 

** You never play with dolls, I presume.” 

“Dolls! No, I should think not,” 


exclaimed Rosie, with a pretty indignation, 
I don’t 


“T have given them up long ago. 


I sometimes think I am 


think I ever did care much about them. I 
like reading better.” 

“Ah, you are fond of reading. Well, I 
have a good many books, but they have not 


shall look at them.” 

Rosie’s eyes sparkled. 
so nice, for I don’t often see any new books. 
And perhaps I can help you to put them 
straight. I know how to dust.” 

“‘T have no doubt you can be very useful; 
/and you would like to be of use to me ?” 

“ Yes, if you will let me.” 

“Of course I will let you. 
right I should do so if youare to be my dear 
little friend. 





said Rosie, appealingly. 

For answer Mr. Ralph stooped and kissed 
Rosie on her forehead. “ Will that do for an 
answer ?” he said, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Rosie. Mr. Ralph’s kiss was 
nicer than Mr. Golitely’s favourite mode of 
patronizing her. 

* Only I shall want a great deal of love if 
you are really my friend,” said Mr. Ralph, 
‘looking at her seriously. 
| TJ will give you all I can,” said Rosie, 
‘with equal seriousness, “only,” she added, 
‘truthfully, ‘I must love auntie best.” 
| Of course you must, my child,” said Mr. 
Ralph. 

Just then the sound of a merry peal of 
bells was borne in on the pleasant morning 
breeze. 

“ Hark, Mr. Ralph, do you hear the bells ?” 

“Yes, what is it for?” 
| Don’t you know?” said Rosie, with a 
laugh. 

“T really do not,” he answered. 

“Why, it is in honour of your arrival.” 

“My arrival!” exclaimed Mr. Ralph, 
astonished. 

“Yes, they meant to ring them last night, 
|only they could not, as they were wanted 
‘somewhere else. So they put it off till this 
morning. You see what an important person 
we think you,” said the little girl, merrily. 

“ T am sure I am very much obliged to you 
all,” said Mr. Ralph. “ I must.send and thank 
the ringers.” 

“They did the same when Captain Smithers 
came,” said Rosie; “but the captain said 
they rang very badly.” 

“ 7 think they ring very well.” 


anything. I did not like him at all. 
think he was a good man.” 
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come down yet; when they do come you | 


“Oh, that will be | 
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It will be | 


“You will let me be your friend then?” | 


“So do I, but the captain never praised | 
I don’t | 


“Well, we won’t talk about him, Rosie | 
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dear,” said Mr. Ralph; “you shall tell me | you must tell me, and then perhaps I might 
| get one of them.” 


about the people that you do like.” 
“Oh yes; I like a good many. There’s 


auntie, and our old servant Margaret, and | 
old Stephen and his daughter; they are so| 


nice,” 
And the clergyman and Miss Eusebia ?” 
suggested Mr. Ralph. 


“Yes, I like Eusebia, and I suppose I) 
like her papa—a little at least.” said Rosie | 


somewhat hesitatingly. 
** Of course you do,” said Mr. Ralph ; “he 


is your clergyman, and gives you good advice | 


when you go to church ; so you ought to like 
him.” 

‘TI suppose so,” said Rosie’; “yes, I think 
I do like him, for he is a very good man. 
Only I should like him better if he did not 
pat my head just as I do Carlo.” 

“T don't know Carlo,” said Mr Ralph. 

“Oh, Carlo is only a little dog—Eusebia’s 
dog.” 

“And you are such an important young 
lady that you are offended when Mr. 
Golitely takes such a liberty.” 

“Oh, it isn’t ‘haz,” exclaimed Rosie, insome 
“‘ but 
his hand is so very large and heavy. You 
know what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Tam not quite sure,” replied Mr. Ralph, 
rather mischievously ; “is this how he does 
it?” he added, laying his hand gently on her 
head, and stroking her soft fair curls. 

He did it very gently, and one might have 
said lovingly, for his hand lingered there 
longer than was needful if he had only 
intended to show her what he thought the 
rector was in the habit of doing. As he 
thus quietly played with her curls he looked 
at her and said, “ Is that the way, Rosie?” 

He saw that he had surprised her, and that 
her cheeks had flushed under the unexpected 
touch, but she did not move herself away, but 
looked up and smiled, and said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Ralph, I should not mind if he did it like 
that.” 

“7 may do it like that then?” said Mr. 
Ralph. 

“ Yes,” said Rosie. 
a moment or two, and looking up said, “ And 
you never had any little girls of your own?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ralph. 


Then she thought for | 


| straggling course, nearly two miles in length. 


Rosie must have fancied she detected a| 
tinge of sadness in his tones, for she added | 
quickly, “ And I think you would have liked | 


to have some; one at least?” 


“Yes, I should have liked one,” replied | roomy, old-fashioned villas, mingled amicably 
Mr. Ralph, with a smile ; “so if you find any| with rustic cottages, each with its little garden 
little girls who have no fathers and mothers’ in front. 


‘“‘ 7 have no father and mother,” said Rosie, 
reflectively, “ I don’t even remember them ; 
they died when I was only a baby.” 

“Well, perhaps you would do for my little 
girl, if you think I ought to have one.” 

“T think you ought to have one,” replied 
Rosie, “for you are so kind that I am sure 
she would be very happy with you; but you 
could not haveme. Auntie says I am always 
to live with her, and that she shall never be 
able to spare me.” 

“ Ah, well, then,” said Mr. Ralph, very 
mournfully, “then I must gO on quite 
desolate ; a poor raven all alone in his ark.” 

His doleful tone seemed so real to the 
simple little maiden, that she took hold of his 
hand, and gave.it a loving squeeze, and said, 
“‘T hope you won’t be so very lonely. I 
will come and see you as often as I can; and 
perhaps Eusebia will come too, if her papa 
will let her, and he does let her have her own 





way in most things. And when yow are 
tired of being indoors, there are some nice | 
people to go and see. There's old Stephen, | 
and plenty more. And I canshow you some 
pretty walks, if you would like me to.”’ 

The child was so much in earnest in her 
anxiety to cheer her doleful companion, that 
he felt some little self-reproach on account of 
his thus playing upon her affectionate sym- 
pathy. So he brightened up a little and said, 
‘“‘T am sure you will be a great comfort to me 
in many ways. You are a good little thing.” 

Rosie gave him a grateful smile. After a 
little more conversation she wished him 
good morning, and Mr. Ralph went on with 
his letters. 

Mr. Golitely did not call that day, for he | 
was unexpectedly summoned by his bishop 
to attend some ruridiaconal conference on 
matters affecting a neighbouring parish. 
When he did call he was informed that Mr. 
Ralph had gone to London, but would be 
back in a day or two. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MR. RUFFY AT HOME. 
SOMEWHERE in the vicinity of Vauxhall— 


we do not wish to indicate too precisely the 
starting-point—Chaffinch Road begins its long 


It might have been the dry bed of some 
ancient river, it winds in and out so 
crookedly. It was, in days past, a pretty 
country lane, fringed on either side by 


And even now, although many of 
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these, both cottages and villas, have been 
pulled down, to allow of staring terraces and 
pretentious crescents occupying their room, 
there are still to be seen some of those com- 
fortable abodes where tired citizens felt them- 
selves as thoroughly out of town as they do 
now at Surbiton or Eltham. True, they look 
rather shabby in outward appearance, like 
decayed gentlemen in threadbare coats, but 
you can see what they have been in their 
better days. You can see it from the moss- 
grown fountains which have long rested from 
their labours, from the statues, equally mossy, 
which are standing in their misery here and 
there in the weedy walks, and from ancient 
sun-dials, which occasionally though more 
rarely present themselves, and preach for- 
gotten morals from weather-stained walls. 
It needs no sun’s ray to make them useful ; 
their own rusted and battered aspect suffi- 
ciently tells us how “ tempus fugit.” The 


noon. He was a stranger, that is, in 
Chaffinch Road, for he is no stranger to us. 


have thought of inviting himself, notwith- 
standing his travelled free-and-easiness, and 
Mr. Ruffy would not himself have ventured 
to ask him, but happening to meet the 
gentleman at the door of his employer's 
office, and the gentleman saying he should 
like a little private talk with him, “only they 
| must be quite alone,” and the idea of adjourn- 
ing to Bettys’ which at first occurred to him 
being thus put aside—for all the world rushed 
there,—it came to pass that Mr. Ruffy said, 
“*T shall be at home rather early this evening, 
sir, if that would do ;” and Mr. Ralph at once 
replied, “Just the thing; Ill come.” So 
then the clerk had taken courage, and 





tage, it was called—a stranger might have 
been observed wending his way one after- 


trees in these gardens are so ancient and_| ventured to invite the gentleman to tea. The 
gnarled and umbrageous that they give a/ afternoon was now come, and the guest was 
weird, Castle-of-Otranto look to the houses /on his way, going in and out of various shops 
which are behind them, and which they half | as he walked along to ask where Honeysuckle 
conceal from view. Cottage might be found. 

Some of these old mansions were formerly} Yes, it was evidently an unusual thing for 
shut out from vulgar view, not only by the | Mr. Ruffy to have a visitor. The good woman 
trees in front but also by high brick walls ;| with whom he had lodged for the last thirty 
now, however, since Chaffinch Road has been | years or more thought so, and would have 


It was our friend Mr. Ralph on his way to | 
take tea with Mr. Ruffy. He would never | 


raised to allow of a railway passing under it, | taken wonderful liberties with his books and | 


you look down as you pass, and over these | papers in her laudable desire to prepare the 
high walls. And so the privacy within is|}room for the expected guest, had he not 
privacy no longer. started up in horror, and said he would tidy 

Here and there a smart row of shops pro-|it himself. As soon as she had left the room 








jects itself into the road, but seems as much he replaced on a chair a pile of books which 
out of keeping with the primitive air of the | 
locality as do the cardboard houses which 
speculative builders, as fearless as a certain | 
unjust judge, have run up to tempt the un- 
wary. The shops, which harmonized better | 
with the old-fashioned road, were little 
tumble-down places, old cottages with shop- | 


she had contrived to dislodge for the purpose 


of dusting them, and he muttered to himself, 
“ What muddles women make when they put | 


things in order, as they call it! Why, I 
should never be able to lay my hand on any- 
thing if I let her meddle with it.” 

His tidying the room consisted chiefly in 





fronts put in humbly and cheaply, mostly |emptying an old arm-chair of some rolls of 
without any names in front, and all of them | paper which were brown with age and dirt, 
mean and scanty in their window display. _| as if they had been lying there for years ; and 
Some cottages were sprinkled in and out | then he dragged the chair near the fire, and 
among these small shops, which were at| taking up the duster which Mrs. Scraggs had 
present without shop-fronts, though a card in| left behind her, whisked it over the chair, 
a window or a tailor’s plate on a door indi- and over the little round table, and over the 
cated a process of gradual mercantile con- | small chest of drawers at the side of the room. 
version. /Then he poked the fire, and looked round 
In one of these unpretending, even very | and said, “ There, I’ve soon done it, and she’d 
humble cottages, Mr. Ruffy had long taken | have been an hour.” 
up his abode. He was lodger to Mrs. | And then he. gave a little sigh, and said 
Scraggs, a widow woman, without children, | softly, “It was very pleasant on the sea- 


as she often gratefully observed, and for|shore, and I must confess the chops and | 


which the old clerk was equally grateful. steaks were well done—as good as Bettys’. 
Towards this cottage—Honeysuckle Cot-! However, home is home, after all, and I’m 
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glad to be in my own little sanctum again, 
even if it were only for old Tom’s sake. Ah, 
Tom, poor Tom!” 

For his unusual efforts in dusting, as well 
as the closing apostrophe, had disturbed the 
peaceful slumbers of an old black cat which 
lay curled round on the top of a pile of law 
books just under the window. It rose lazily, 
for it was very fat, and as its master con- 
tinued to address it in a loving fashion, 


stretched itself for the purpose of shaking off | 


its remaining drowsiness, and slowly descend- 


ing from its pedestal, came as slowly across | 


the room to where Mr. Ruffy was sitting. 
Then it gravely jumped upon his knee. 
“Poor Tom,” said he, stroking it gently, 


“T am sure you have missed me, if nobody | 


else has. Ah, what a thing it is to have 
nobody to miss one! What was it Byron 
wrote about a dog being his only friend? I 
think he made an epitaph to that effect, Well, 
I suppose that was his own fault; he could 


have had plenty of friends if he had always | 
But I’ye never led a 


kept on the square. 
vagabond life or composed dreadful poetry, 


and still I don’t seem to have made friends | 
with anybody,—that is, not to speak of. | 
Plenty of people wish me “ good day,” and | 


all that sort of thing. But that is not exactly 
being friends. I suppose it is pretty much 
my own fault. 
say, and more at home engrossing a parch- 


ment than going out to parties. Why, the last | 


time I was out to tea I spilt the hot cup of tea 


over my legs,and scalded myself. An old fogey | 


like me can’t do the genteel, and so I’m best 
out of their fine company doings. It’s not 
half so cosy as making my own toast at my 
own fire and playing with old Tom. Poor 
Tom!” 

And Tom looked up gratefully and purred. 

“ How they laughed at me about that hot 
tea!” said the old clerk, musingly, stroking 
his dumb companion, “ and that young mad- 
cap of a doctor begged to know why I pre- 
ferred outward application to _ internal 
administration, which made them all laugh 
again. All but Miss Ardley, she did not 
laugh. I don’t think she’d ever laugh at 
people’s misfortunes, even when they were 
comical. She seems too good-natured a girl 
for that. She said it was not my fault, for 
she saw somebody jog my elbow just before. 
And then that doctor stripling laughed, and 
pretended to whisper a question to her as to 
whether she had seen a fine engraving which 
was just brought out, called May and 
December. I’m sure I don’t know what he 
meant, but I suppose he thought it was witty, 


I’m musty and crusty, I dare | 
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| though I could see she did not think so, for 
she flushed up a little, and turned away, 
}and began talking to somebody else. Poor 
|Tom!” 
| And then he gently placed the sleek old 
creature on the rug before the fire, while he 
|went to a little chiffonier, and brought out 
|a glass sugar-basin, and an old japanned 
| tea-caddy, with a pot of marmalade and a 
|tin of biscuits, saying, “‘ There, old Tom, 
| we’ve company to-day, so we must come out 
las strong as we can. And there will be 
muffins, Tom, muffins! Do you hear, old 
fellow? Yes, but you don’t know what I 
mean. Well, you'll understand when you see 
them, and want your share too, I know.” 
And then he opened the door of his room 
/and called, “ Mrs. Scraggs !” 

Mrs. Scraggs did not appear, but contented 
herself with replying, “ Yes, sir, what did you 
want ?” 

“Only to remind you about the muffins 
and the shrimps.” 

“All right, Mr. Ruffy; I shan’t forget 

|them. And you'll want some water-cresses, 


too.” 
Shall I?” said the clerk, doubtfully, 


“Of course you will; tea and cresses 
always goes together as well as shrimps. 
| Always so at Gravesend, you know.” 

“ Ah, well, I dare say you know best. I 
want to make it a respectable tea.” 

“ Leave it to me, sir. It shall be A 1, as 

| you gentlemen call it.” 
The baker’s shop was only a few yards 
i distant, and thither in due time went Mrs. 
| Scraggs, leaving her street door ajar till her 
| return. 

This interval, short distance as it was, was 
long enough to allow the expected guest to 
| make his appearance and to give his rap. No 
|one answering it, he rapped again, and then 
| quietly pushed the door open and entered. 
| As he did so, Mr. Ruffy put his head out of 
(his room, and said, “Oh, Mr. Ralph, I did 
‘not know it was you, sir, Please to walk in. 
| Mrs. Scraggs is gone on some errand, I sup- 
pose. I’m very glad you are not too proud 
| to come into my den of a place.” 

“Proud !” said Mr. Ralph, reflectively, as 
he seated himself, “‘ what have any of us got 
to be proud of ?” 

“ That’s true enough,” said the old clerk, 
“but it doesn’t keep us from being proud all 
the same. The gas that goes into a balloon 
is nothing to look at or to take hold of, and 
anybody might say it was nothing, but it 
makes the balloon go up high enough.” 

Mr. Ralph smiled. “ Well, if I ever was 
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inflated, to borrow your figure, I think the 
gas has blown itself out by this time. I 
don’t rise very high now. Time has pricked 
too many holes in the balloon for that— 
time and trouble.” 

“Ah,” said the clerk, “trouble! I suppose 
everybody has some kind of trouble. No 
rose without a thorn, sir.” 

** Yes, there is,” said the gentleman, briefly. 

Ruffy looked up. “Is there, sir? I am 
sure I did not know there was.” 

“Yes, there is one kind of rose that is 
thornless ; but then it has no scent.” 

“Qh,” said the old clerk, “ well, then, 
begging your pardon, sir, I don’t call hat a 
rose. A rose without a scent cannot be a 
rose.” 

“Well, botanists call it one,” replied Mr. 
Ralph, indifferently. 

“May be they do. And of course you 
who have travelled so much must know all 
about it. But I am sure I should not care 
for that kind of rose. No, sir, give me a rose 
that smells sweetly, I’ll take the thorns into 
the bargain. Would not you, sir?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Ralph; “I’m 
not sure whether any rose is worth pricking 
the fingers to get.” 

Naughty Mr. Ralph! The old clerk 
shook his head, and knew enough of his 
visitor’s past life to make him fully aware 
that there was a double meaning in his 
words which might render it desirable to 
turn the conversation. So he busied himself 
in his preparations for tea. He was too fond 
of tea himself not to make it good, and Mrs. 
Scraggs just then appearing with hot muffins 
and water-cresses, and going back quickly 
for shrimps, the table assumed an inviting 
appearance, and Mr. Ruffy drew his chair to 
the table, begging his visitor to trouble 
himself to do the same. 

The old clerk did the honours of the tea- 
table without any perturbation, for Mr. 
Ralph made himself at home, as he knew 
how to do well when he chose; and drew 
on his long experience of travel for sundry 
stories which made the chat during tea very 
enjoyable. 

On a chair near the table sat the old 
black cat, in a meditative attitude, now and 
then turning an observant look on his master, 
which was all he did to attract his attention. 
Occasional morsels of muffin, or a shrimp’s 
head, rewarded his patience and reserve. 

After a hearty meal, Mr. Ruffy, as soon as 
he was quite sure his visitor had finished, 
pushed back his chair from the table, and 
said, “ And now, sir, if you please, I'll just 


call Mrs. Scraggs to take these things away, 
and then I am quite at your service.” 

The subsequent conversation was long 
and earnest. ‘There was evidently some 
mystery which Mr. Ralph sought to unravel, 
land upon which he had some reason to 
‘think that the old clerk could throw a little 
‘light. But the old clerk frequently shook 
‘his head, and seemed sorry that he could 
‘not give as much information as was wanted. 
|What he was able to state, however, was, 
apparently, not without its value, for Mr. 
| Ralph, not a very demonstrative man, started 
from his chair once, and walked to and fro 
‘in that little room in an agitated manner, 
‘and more than once uttered words of im- 
|patient anger, while his face wore a fierce 
| look ; and at last, when the talk was ended, 
|he leaned over the small table and shook 
hands heartily with the old clerk, and said, 
“ really am more obliged to you than I can 
express ; whenever I can be a friend to you, 
you may always count upon me.” 

But what was the mystery? Ah, we 
cannot at present explain. It was Mr. 
Ralph’s secret. 





CHAPTER XV.—A MONK WITHOUT A COWL. 


THE morning after Mr. Ralph’s return from 
London his housekeeper said to him, “I 
don’t know what we shall do for butter, sir ; 
the boy from the farm must have forgot to 
call. It isn’t Miss Rosie’s day for going, or 
else I would make bold to send a message 
by her. Perhaps you would not care to be 
left alone, or else I might go across and see 
about it.” 

“Or suppose I were to take a walk there ; 
would not that do?” 

“ Oh, of course it would, sir, if you don’t 
mind the trouble.” 

“Very well; then; if you give me my 
orders I will try to remember them.” 

So Mr. Ralph presently set off for a walk 
across the.meadows to Manor Farm. It was 
a fine autumnal morning, one of the few fine 
days that might yet be looked for before the 
fogs and storms of winter came. The 
swallows twittered still under the eaves of 
the houses, but they twittered about their 
“recherché pilgrimage to Barbary,” as Dr. 
Hamilton has it, and were purposing to com- 
mence it in a day or two. Very soon the 
long evenings would come—long quiet even- 
ings around the fireside, with pleasant books, 
and pleasant talks, and all the world shut 








out of the cosy room. 
Ah, yes, agreeable enough to contemplate 
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,if you belong to a large family circle. 


As 
for Mr. Ralph, he would willingly have kept 
his outdoor pleasures a little while longer. 
The greenness of the pasture, the freshness 
of the air, were more attractive to him than 
the thought of drawing the curtains and 


After all he did lose his way, as he deserved 
to do, for if he really enjoyed that fine Octo- 
ber morning, why did he abstract eyes, 
thoughts, and heart from the contemplation 
of nature’s beauty? He only wanted a 
monk’s dress, for he was something of a 











|| closing the shutters, which seemed so charm- 
|| Ing to poor Cowper. 
| ° . ° 2 
| watched a few butterflies—survivors which| the man who abjures flesh and clean gar- 


monk in spirit. 


As he stood and| Yes, in spirit. The ascetic is not only 


the increasing coldness of the weather had} ments, and kneels for hours on stone floors. 








| farmer was standing watching and directing 


and lowers the tone of his natural health. 


not yet killed,—and saw them still mere 9 He who does these things starves his body 


|| over the flowers or resting on a sunny wall, 


he thought, “ You too will quickly perish ; 
be happy while you can ; winter will soon be 
here. And winter is coming for me. What 


| shall I do, shut up in that dull little cottage ?” 


And then he walked on till he came where 
some fine old trees fringed the country lane. 
He trod upon their rustling leaves, and the 


|| wind wafted some around him, many-tinted, 
| crisp, with a glory all their own. 


Then he 
crossed the stile and went through several 
fields, and watched the labourers, merry over 
their toil. Some were ditching, others plough- 
ing, others busy in orchards. At the end of 
the last field which he had to cross the 


two of his men who were repairing a gate. 
To him Mr. Ralph addressed a word of 
inquiry, and the farmer replied in a hearty, 
cheery tone, “‘ Straight forward, sir ; you can’t 
miss your way. You'll find the missus in. 
She’s a rare stay-at-home. Best luck for me, 
don’t you think it is?” he added, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. Mr. Ralph agreed 
with him, and went on. 

His errand at the farmhouse was soon 
despatched, and the good mistress of the 
farm was at that moment too busy to have 
more time to spare than just to tell him so, 
and to say that if he would call some other 
day, when she was more at leisure, she would 
like a chat with him, and so would her hus- 
band, for they had never gone far from home, 
so had never seen much of the world, which 
doubtless he, who had been, she believed, 
in all the foreign parts, could tell them long 
stories about. 

‘A hero in spite of myself,” thought Mr. 
Ralph as he bade her good morning. 

He would not return the same way, he 
would try to discover some other road. It 


did not much matter if he lost himself, for 
nobody would come in search, and he had 
all the day before him, and the old church | 
tower was a sufficient landmark. 
wandered on, becoming absorbed, as he so 
often did, in a reverie, 
whither his steps led him. 











So he} 


and little heeding | 


But there is another asceticism, more refined, 
less barbarous, but perhaps more reprehen- 
sible, the asceticism of the mind, the starving 
of it by the refusal to enjoy the resources 
which God has so richly stored for us in the 
sights and sounds of His beautiful world. 
The man who looks into his own gloomy 
self, and holds bitter self-communings, and 
has no thought, no time, no love for the un- 
folding of the flower in its beauty, the carols 
of the birds, the merry chirp of the insects, 
the sparkling of the country brook, the varied 
hues of the distant fields, the valleys smiling 
in quiet loveliness, the hills rising in their 
breezy majesty,—why, such a man is an 
ascetic. It does not always need the cowl 
to make a monk. 

The one state has often led to the other. 
The man who allows discontent to eat out 
the heart of his simple, innocent earthly 
joys is fitting himself for the cloister. A 
gloomy, misanthropicai separation of himself 
from a true and loving fellowship with those 
around him is a virtual abnegation of the 
world. The retirement to the wretched life 
of the monastery is only the outward ex- 
pression of it. And if it were only these 
monks in spirit who became monks in actual 
deed, I should be tempted to say with Mr. 
Ralph, #’importe. These mummies might 
as well get back to their stone coffins. 

Not that I would send these miserable 
ascetics—for they are miserable, believe me 
—to what seems their congenial home. I 
would rather try to bring upon them some 
sweet spiritual influences which might warm 
their cold, dead hearts into life again. 
Would not that be better than burying them, . 
dead though they are, in a moral cemetery? 
They would be out of the world there cer- 
tainly, but we want them in the world ; we 
want to make living, warm-hearted men and 
women of them, not too much taken up with 
their own small affairs, but ready with a tear 


for those who weep, and a smile of cordial 


sympathy for those who rejoice. 
Mr. Ralph began to feel tired, so he woke 
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up and looked about him. Where was he?| « Why not? It’s the truth,” said Rosie, 
He tried to remember the various turnings | wonderingly. 

which he had taken, but in vain. Norcould| ‘ Well, never mind if it is true; it’s the 
he now see the church tower; some trees|same thing in the end. You gave him the 
and a fall in the ground hid it. However, | cake, at any rate.” 

he noticed a cottage standing by itself in| “No, I did not,” said Rosie, laughing ; “I 
what seemed to be a narrow lane, and as he only left it at the cottage to be ready for 
had only a field to cross before reaching it, | him.” 

he resolved to go there and inquire. “Tiresome child!” said Eusebia, easily 

Just as he was about to open a gate he| provoked. Then she added, “And I sup- 
heard voices which appeared familiar to him. | | | pose he told you how nice it was.” 

He drew back and listened. The hedge | Mr. Ralph thought he had listened to 
concealed the speakers from his view, but | enough of this not very charming small-talk, 
after a moment’s thought he decided that}so he came out of his hiding. place, and 
they were his new friend Rosie and the; opened the gate, and entered the narrow 
rectors daughter. And then the sound of|lane. The slight neise he made in doing 
his own name increased his curiosity, and | this attracted attention, and the young ladies 
kept him still in the same spot. | looking back saw him. Rosie would have 

“ Has this Mr. Ralph of yours come back! run to meet him, but he saw Eusebia restrain 
yet?” asked Eusebia. | her by a slight movement, and so they both 

“ But why do you call him my Mr. Ralph ?” | waited till he came up to them. 
said Rosie. | “Good morning, young ladies,” he said, 

“Why, because you are always talking | “Ihave lost my way, and I want a guide.” 
about him, and you seem so av faétastohis, ‘Let me be your guide, please, Mr. 
movements generally.” | Ralph,” said Rosie, quickly. “I can tell 

“I don’t think it is quite fair to say so,| you the shortest way to the Briars, if you 
Eusebia. At any rate, I did not know he) want to go home.” 
was going away, and I don’t know when; “My dear Rosie,” said Miss Eusebia, 
he is coming back.” be you should let Mr. Ralph choose.—Which 

“ Perhaps never,” said Eusebia, with a_/| will you choose as your guide, sir?” she asked. 
laugh. | The words were simple, but he did not 

“Oh, don’t say so. I hope he will.” |quite like the tone and manner. His 

x Why, how can it matter to you?” | thoughts were, “I certainly shall not choose 

“Tt matters a good deal, because he speaks | | yous ;” his words were—* I think I had better 
so kindly to me; and when I told auntie | choose both, then I shall have the advantage 
about him, she said she thought he was a/ of your united wisdom.” 
good man, only he must have had a great} Miss Eusebia saw that she would not gain 
deal of trouble.” /much in an encounter of wits, so she changed 

‘And he is as surly as a bear.” ‘the subject by saying, “We thought you 

« Oh, that is only because you don’t know | were in London, Mr. Ralph.” 
him.” | “So I have been, ” he replied, “ but I re- 

“And you do, so very. intimately. Yes, ‘turned last night.” 

I was quite right to call him your Mr.| “TI hope you left your friends in town 
Ralph. | quite well,” said Eusebia, 

* Well, you may if you like, Eusebia ; I} “Thanks, quite well,” he said. Then 
don’t at ali mind your doing so,” replied the | |looking around, he added, “Perhaps you 
child, good-humouredly. “He said I was|are going farther, but I think my walk has 
to be his friend, and I think, if you ask him, | been long enough ; so you must direct me 
he will let you be his friend too.” | if you please.” 

“As if Z should ask him !” said the rector 5 | “Oh, we are going home ourselves, Mr. 
daughter, in much disdain. ‘No, when J | Ralph, so our way is the same,” said Miss 
have a friend it must be some one of high | | Eusebia. 
heroic impulses, who has grown through) They walked along for a minute or two 
suffering into a sublime strength, nota crusty | in silence, the conversation suddenly failing, 
old bachelor who tells you he likes sugar-|as it will sometimes do for no apparent 
plums. I dare say, now, you have made, cause. 

















him a cake.” The silence was broken by Eusebia’s 
“ Jhave not. Margaret has.” | remark,—“ Papa has called on you, Mr. | 
“ Don’t be so literal, Rosie.” | Ralph. » 
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‘“‘Has he? I am so sorry I was absent. 
I should have had much pleasure in seeing 
him.” 

“ And I have called too,” said little Rosie, 
“and I was so disappointed in not seeing 
ou,” 

“‘ Children are so easily disappointed,” said 
Miss Eusebia. 


“Tt is natural at their age,” replied Mr. 
| never be able to come and see you, but she 


Ralph. 

“TI suppose it is,’ said the rector’s 
daughter, “they are such superficial, frivo- 
lous little things, that they are as easily 
depressed as they are elated.” 

“Please not to call names, Eusebia,” ex- 
claimed Rosie. 

“JT don’t suppose you even know the 
meaning of the ‘names,’ as you style the 
words,” replied her companion, loftily. 

“Yes, I do,” said Rosie, eagerly ; “ I’ve 
learned all the meanings in the Etymological 
Spelling-book.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Eusebia, impa- 
tient of the interruption. “ You were remark- 
ing, I think, sir,” she added, turning to 
Mr. Ralph, “ to the effect that depth of feel- 
ing is the characteristic of maturer life. I 
have often reflected on that thought myself. 
The older we grow, the more the privilege of 
suffering seems to manifest its opportunities 
to us.” 

“What nonsense is this girl talking!” 
thought Mr. Ralph ; but he was saved from 
the necessity of finding a suitable reply by 
Rosie’s calling his attention to a butterfly 
which she said was one of a kind she had 
not seen before. He was so grateful to 
Rosie that he interested himself in her exa- 
mination of the insect much more than Miss 
Eusebia thought was at all necessary, and 
she felt something like disgust as she watched 
him and Rosie bending their heads over the 
butterfly, which had settled itself for a brief 
rest on a flower. 

“There cannot be much in him,” she 








thought, “if he can let such a baby as that 
take up his time.” 

When they were together again ‘Rosie 
said,—“‘ The reason why I called at the 
Briars so soon again was that I forgot to 
deliver auntie’s message to you, Mr. 
Ralph.” 

“‘ What was it, Rosie?” 

“That auntie is a great invalid, and will 


hopes you will not stand on ceremony, but 
will call and see her when it is convenient. 
Do come, Mr. Ralph; I do want you to 
know auntie, and I am sure she would like 
to know you.” 

“Well, you shall take me to see her this 
morning, if you like, Rosie.” 

“Oh, how nice!” exclaimed the child. “I 
am so glad!” 

Then they walked briskly onwards. 

“Come in too, Eusebia,” said Rosie, 
wnen they had reached her aunt’s cottage. 

“No, dear, not this morning,” replied 
Eusebia, wishing them good morning. 

“Auntie!” exclaimed Rosie, running 
into her aunt’s room, while Mr. Ralph lin- 
gered in the porch, afraid of intruding too 
hastily on an invalid ;—“ auntie, I have 
brought Mr. Ralph; may I ask him in ?”’ 

“Is my cap quite straight?” asked her 
aunt in a whisper, for the door was ajar, and 
this Mr. Ralph might be quick of hearing. 

“Tt is beautiful, auntie. Everything is 
quite proper.” 

“Just draw the rug a little more over my 
feet,” said another whisper. 

And then Rosie ran back to Mr. Ralph, 
and asked him to walk in. 

Miss Jerram was greatly pleased with her 
new visitor. 1 believe he was on his best 
behaviour that morning. After he had gone 


she said,—“ What nonsense Eusebia talks! - 


He is not at all like a bear.” 
“ No, auntie, I am sure he is not,” said 
Rosie, delighted. 
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WE are commanded to sow beside all waters, 
and are enjoined to do so in faith, not watch- 
ing too curiously or anxiously the immediate 
results ; since we, with our finite comprehen- 
sion, cannot tell which shall prosper of the 
varied agencies which we employ. 

And just as we can see, so far as appear- 
ances go, no connection between the little 
brown seed which we drop into theground, and 
the tall plant crowned with its floral diadem, 
so are we unable to perceive the sequence of 
cause and effect between the village tea party, 
or the Sunday school shoe club, and the first 
awakening of spiritual life in a sinner’s heart, 
or the decision for Christ of those who are 
exposed to the world’s many snares. Yet 
God’s grace can link these things into the 
chain of His gracious dealings with men’s 
souls, and a bow drawn at a venture may 
win a triumph which the charging down of a 
whole cohort in serried battle array shall not 
be able to effect. 

All honour then—as to instruments privi- 
leged to be used by a Divine hand—be to 
those quiet workers for Christ who are 
content to labour for Him in the lower 
spheres of Christian usefulness. Let them 
only bring to their lowly efforts hearts strong 
in faith, and full of yearnings for the salvation 
of souls, and they shall not fail, under God’s 
blessing, in “ making their lives sublime.” 

One of these quiet Christian workers, Mina 
Rumpf, grown skilful by her own carefully 
earned experience, has given us some practical 
hints which are well worth the attention of 
those whose knowledge is not yet equal to 
their zeal, and who are anxious to know what 
to do and how to do it. Her brochure bears 
the quaint title of “* Clerical Workshops, and 
the Tools used therein.” Twelve years ago 
Mina began her work as a clergyman’s 
daughter in a country village ; a schoolgirl, 
just emancipated from her educational 
routine, she had come home to devote her 
time and energies to her father’s parish, full 
of eagerness to be of use, but of course quite 
inexperienced as to the best way of proceed- 
ing. She purchased various books which 
professed to serve as guides, but “they were 
all on too grand a scale, written for town 
parishes where money and labourers are both 
plentiful, and therefore not at all suitable for 
a country village, where we must be con- 
tented to do things on a very small scale.” 
It would have saved her much trouble and 











anxiety if she “ could have known how much 
cake, bread and butter, and tea to provide 
for a school treat and tea party.” Once she 
“really found provisions fall short, but 
generally there was next day such a quantity 
of cake, &c., remaining, it was quite a trouble 
to dispose of it.” Therefore this young lady 
very naturally believes that some results of 
her own experience, even though simple and 
minute, may be of use to those who are 
placed similarly to herself. 

We think so too; and are glad of an 
opportunity of recommending her book to 
young people who are desirous to engage in 
labours of Christian love, and who need some 
kind practical counsel. 

Her first chapter is on village libraries, with 
lists of suitable books, rules for lending them, 
and hints as to obtaining them cheaply. 

On woman’s work, especially in visiting, 
there are many excellent remarks, and many 
wise cautions are given, such as the following 
extract shows :— 

‘“*T remember hearing of a really good lady 
being asked to take a clothing-club for women. 
They came and paid in their money, and then 
waited for her to make the first advance. 
This she did not know how to do; and in- 
stead of asking after their families, &c., which 
would have brought copious replies, remained 
silent. At last one elderly woman asked 
after their clergyman, who was ill, adding, 
‘ He is a kind gentleman, and so good to the 
poor.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the lady, ‘I don’t wonder 
you like him, for he tells you of a dreadful 
hell, and how to escape it.’ The women 
looked at each other, and soon left. The 
lady failed with them from not knowing how 
to say the right thing at the right time. 

“Again, many ladies never go to a cottage 
when they think the men are at home, and 
walk out if they happen to come in, from the 
mistaken idea that their rough tones and 
ways are meant for rudeness and incivility. 
Such is not really the case; it is generally 
shyness. Many a man who passes you in 
the road with his head down, and taking no 
notice of you, is only so shy, he dare not do 
so. If you make him speak by first address- 
ing him, you will find him perfectly civil, 
and soon he will touch his cap with a smile 
whenever he sees you, sure of a word and 
smile in return. 

“ Again, men, especially in country parishes, 
where they very seldom see a lady, often 
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don’t get up when you go into their homes, | 
but sit with their caps on, without looking | 


up or taking any notice. Shyness again, not 
rudeness! Make them look up, and you 
wiil see their faces are crimson. A fen man 
once said to me, ‘ How awful rude you must 
have thought me, miss, when you first came 
to see me! but I did not mean it; I was so 
scared of you I did not know where to look, 
or what to do, when you came in, and that 
was what made me seem so.’” 

Christian visiting has its difficulties, and it 
is not every young worker that can bring so 
much self-denial to their encounter as our 
friend Mina has done, and done successfully. 
In such cases as the following, discretion 
must always be exercised as well as zeal, and 
what may be done in a village may not be 
equally facile in a town. But here you may 
see how what might be called the “ instant 
out of season” of Christian zeal is not with- 
out its reward :— 

“Treat the poor always with respect and 
consideration yourself, and you will have no 
cause to complain of the want of it in them. 
Then encouragements to work, the happiness 
it brings with it, the joy, above all earthly 
joys, of feeling you have been the means, in 
God’s hand, of saving some poor sinner’s 
soul,—of inducing some, who were going 
straight to destruction, to stop and think. I 
will give one or two instances which have 
come under my own notice. 

“There was a young lad in this village 
some years ago, careless and thoughtless in 
the extreme. He became very ill, and it 
was necessary he should go to the hospital. 
The night before he left I went to see him. 
He lived in a public-house ; and has since 
told me that he begged his mother never to 
ask me into a private room, as he knew how 
difficult, nay, almost impossible it would be 
to speak to him in the public bar-room. I 
took him a Bible, was received as usual, and 
gave it to him, with good wishes for his 
recovery, and went away. I shall never 
forget that afternoon. I could not rest. I 
believed, with the doctors, he was dying. I 
knew he was not safe, and felt I must 
speak to him. I walked up and down a lane 
near, to get courage to do it, and prayed 
most earnestly it might be made of use to 
him. I then, with a beating heart, tapped 
again at the door, and said, looking at him— 
for the room was full,—‘ Would you kindly 
just step into the next room? I want to speak 
to youa minute.’ I shall never forget his de- 
fiant air as he followed me. I begged him 
not to put off, but to cry at once for mercy, 
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or it might be too late. He heard me in 
silence with the most unmoved look, and I 
went away, thinking I had done more harm 
than good. 

‘He was in the hospital many weeks. At 
last I received a letter from him, the burden 
of which was, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ 
I never read such a letter of agony. In one 
part of it he said, ‘I feel just shaking over 
hell. Oh! tell me, how can I escape?’ It 
was two or three years—partly, perhaps, 
from his state of health—before he found 
real joy. Contrary to all expectations, he 
recovered, and is, I believe, not only pressing 
|forward on the heavenly road himself, but 
| doing his best to lead others also in the right 
path. Many a time he has cheered and 
encouraged me. 

*¢ Another instance, which shows how often 
the very worst in a parish would be only too 
thankful for a word of encouragement, comes 
into my mind. 
| “One cold winter’s evening, just at the 
| close of the old year, I was at a distant part 
of our village, and said to one of my Bible 
class, ‘I am determined I will go and ask 
J. W. to join our class, and begin the new 
year with us.’ (The man referred to was a 
young blacksmith, well known for his rough- 
ness and wildness, and disregard of all that 
was right.) He said, ‘Oh, don’t, miss; I 
am sure he will only swear at you ; and he'll 
never come.’ However, I went up to the 
forge where he was at work, and said, ‘ Will 
you kindly open the door? I want just to 
speak to you.’ He complied at once, though 
he looked astonished; and I said, ‘ We are 
just about to begin a new year. I am sure 
both you and I wish to spend it better than 
the last. I want you to begin it by joining 
our Bible class. Do come next Sunday! I 
am sure you won’t repent it.’ I dreaded his 
answer; but at last he said, almost with a 
sob, ‘ That I will, miss; and thank you for 
asking me. You are the first, ever since I 
began to do hadly, who has given me a word 
of encouragement. Every one has left me 
alone, because I was so bad. No one has 
tried to persuade me to change, though I 
have often wished to do better.’ He came 
on Sunday, and attended regularly until he 
left the parish. It brought him among 
respectable companions. He felt there were 
some who hoped better things of him. He 
married, became a respectable man, a good 
husband and father; and the last time he 
was home he expressed his great thankful- 
ness to me for speaking to him that night. 
‘It was the turning-point in my life,’ he said.” 
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Village Bible classes for young men | i 
enlisted, at the very first, our young friend’s 
sympathies. She seems to have possessed | 
a special aptitude for dealing with rough | 
boys. She commenced with unmanageable | 
spirits who gave the tone to the class, and | 
found “it was not all plain Sailing or easy | 
work for the first few years.’’ But she tells’ 
us that now there are “ thirty-six young men 
belonging to the class: frequently thirty are 
present at once; but no set of gentlemen | 
could behave better or act with more re-| 
spectful courtesy than they do.” This is 
work where a lady’s influence tells, as such, 


| for the spirit of chivalry has not quite died 


out, even in the roughest minds. It is a 


| frequent expression now, in that village in| 


| going to.” 





the fens, “Oh, he is no good; you never 
see him at a Bible class, or any place worth 
It is a frequent remark by visi- 
tors at the little church, “that they never 
saw sO many respectable young men at a! 
village church ;” and the village policeman 
lately observed, “‘ If the middle-aged and old 
men were as steady as the young men, my 
work would be over here,” 

How all this has been brought about Mina 
tells pleasantly and fully, believing that her | 
readers will say with her, after a few years’ 
experience, that their hours with their Bible 
class have been their happiest and most 
blessed seasons of Christian work. 

How to properly manage a school treat 
is described in a lively manner; and the 
exact cost, what was provided, even “the 
recipe for the cake, which is always pro- 
nounced excellent,” is given us. A portion 
of this we extract as a sample of the very | 
practical character of this book. 

“We have four large block tin urns, with 
two taps each ; the larger one supplies tea to | 
fifty persons, the smaller to thirty. These’ 
we bought of Messrs. Rucebones, Birming- | 
ham, at the cost of 26s. each the large ones, 
and 16s. each the smaller ones. They are| 
invaluable. We always use them for the, 
adults at all our tea parties. We make the| 
tea in the following manner for all (but the | 
children’s tea we mix with sugar and milk | 
before we give it to them). We put tea into) 
little muslin bags, about two ounces into) 
each, taking care the bag is not too full, but 
that there is room for the tea to’swell. We| 
then tie the bags on a stick, fill the copper | 
with water, and put a fire under, 


as the water is just boiling, we put the stick | | and strawberries, 
across so that the bags are submerged, and | another good thing we have also found, that | 
By adopting this | the few people are "all fond of music. 


instantly rake out the fire. 


is as good as the first. The recipe for the 
cake is— 


I stone of flour. 

4 Ibs. of currants, 

3 Ibs. .of coarse sugar. 

I Ib. of lard. 

1 tb. of butter. 

} lb. of candied peel. 

t oz, of ginger. 

4 oz. of nutmeg. 

3d. worth of essence of lemon. 


N 


“Cost of school treat for 200 children and 
300 adults is— 





Ou al 
Swinging-boat  . * ° o 5 6 
Lemons for cakes , o I Oo 
38 Ibs. of currants at 64d. : oe "2 
33 Ibs. of sugar at 5d. : 013 9 
16 Ibs. of butter at Is. 3d. . ° : 9. 2 
1 lb. 6 oz. of candied peel . ® 2.38 
5% oz. of nutmeg . oe ae 
58 pints of milk . o 410 
24 Ibs. of tea ¥ e''9°2 
t4 stone of loaf sugar . o 8 9 
63 lbs. of butter for bread and butter o 8 a 
16 loaves of bread, quarterns o 9 6 
10 stove of flour . ae ae 
Yeast for cakes oo 8 
Baking o 4 8 
£618 63 


Recreation for men and boys is an im- 


| portant question in towns as well as villages. 


They must have some amusement, and how 
to give it to them in an innocent, profitable, 


and yet attractive manner has often perplexed 


the minds of those who are interested in the 
working classes. In a country village a cricket 
club, if properly managed, may compete suc- 
cessfully with the beer-shop and the skittle- 
ground. 
have their gardens and allotments to work 


‘in, and are frequently too tired to care for 


any other amusement than sitting still and 
smoking their pipes. 
otherwise with the lads and young men; 
they are not tired, but ready for any fun and 


frolic which presents itself” The cricket club 


in Mina Rumpf’s village has had a four years’ 
trial, is a great success, and with its carefully 
drawn rules may be commended for imitation. 

We pass from the clothing and maternity 


clubs, with their regulations, which seem to | 
_be very good, to notice the arrangements for | 


‘village concerts. 

“When we first came to the fens,” 
our friend, “as a set-off against ague, and 
| rheumatism, and all the ills we were threatened 


As soon | with, we were told we should find good roses 


Well, so we have; and 


The 


plan we always get good tea, and the last | Ely monks sung so ‘cheerfully years ago, we 


says 














“ The elder men ina country village | 


It is, however, far | 
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are told, as to induce Canute the king to stay 
his barge to hear them ; and whether their 
mantle has fallen on our ’ people I know not, 
but they are decidedly musical, —six men out 
of eight have voices, and good ones too. Of 
course, musical people are the most conceited 
in the world, and we are no exception to the 
rule. I remember one of our choir, after 
singing over a song for the first time, turning 
round, and before any person in the room 
had time to say a word, exclaiming, ‘ Well, if 
every one sings a song for the first time as 
well as I have sung that, they won’t sing it 
badly.’ As they have such a good opinion 
of themselves, itis no easy matter to persuade 





them that they are not all able to sing solos. 


We had one man at our last concert—shall I | 


ever forget him ?—he had a voice, éenor he | 
called it, and fondly flattered himself he| 
rivalled Sims Reeves ; but no one else knew | 
what part he really sung, as occasionally he | 
helped us in the treble, and anon, when 09 
bass had a few bars alone, he joined in them. | 

Well, no one could persuade that man that| 
he did best as a chorus singer ; his heart w as| 
set on singing a solo. After giving up seve: | 
ral songs at our earnest entreaty, he finally | 
settled on ‘ Let me kiss him for his mother.’ 


He informed me it was so suitable after the | 
| reasons ; 


war; and though I suggested it was a lady’s 
song, and not suitable for him, he stuck to it, 


and on the concert night performed it at a/| 


hard gallop, with nearly every note flat, to 
his own intense satisfaction, and to the dis- 
satisfaction of all his hearers. However, this 
is only one blot on our musical career ; and 
singers are proverbially the most difficult 
people in a parish to manage, so we must 
not complain.” 

These concerts are not got up /or the vil- 
lagers, but dy them, a distinction worth no- 
ticing. ‘The singers have a meat supper as a 
reward for their exertion, and the cost for 
thirty-five is only £2 3s. 5$d. The concerts 
last two hours, and the admission is charged 
at 1s. and at 6d., including programmes. | 
Five of these programmes are given, partly 
secular, partly sacred, to show what songs| 
are suited to a village audience and popular| 
among them. 

Cottage-garden shows and village reading- 
rooms, with their cost for prizes ‘and books, | 
next receive the attention of our authoress ; ; 
who also tells us how their organ was ob- | 
tained, its cost and character. 
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denial as a means of good to others. We do so 
because we wish for an opportunity of saying 
to all Christian workers, You have not yet 
risen to the full conception of your duty in 
the service of Christ unless you realize it as 
the practical surrender of your whole life, 
body, soul, and spirit, to become “a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable.” This is your 
reasonable —i. ¢., spiritual—service. The 
lowest bodily functions are under the law of 
entire consecration, as well as the highest 
exercises of the intellect. Our whole being’ 
is to be sanctified for the glory of Jesus. The 
question simply is, What would He have me 
to do? and the spirit in which we discharge 
the duty when we have learnt His will is to 
be that of Christian thoroughness—“ Do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord.” 

And Mina Rumpf did this, as we will let 
her tell us in her own words. 

“In the village in which I live there are 
1,200 people, and 24 public-houses and beer- 
| shops, which gives oneto every 50men, women, 
and children. I was thinking very anxiously 
on the subject of teetotalism some years ago. 

I had been reading those heart-stirring books, 
‘Haste to the Rescue’ and ‘ Danesbury 
| House,’ and I felt I must be up and doing, 
but I hesitated to take the pledge for several 
one was, it sounded so peculiar ; 
no lady I knew had done so: and, as I was 
very young at the time, I dreaded the re- 
marks that would be made, and the laugh I 
felt sure would follow the confession that I 
was a pledged teetotaller. Another great 
reason was the effect I feared, and every one 
I consulted told me, it would have on my 
health. I had but recently come to live in 
the fens ; and I was told by doctors and all, 
‘If you give up stimulants, you will be a 
martyr to ague and rheumatism.’ Added 
to this, from early childhood I had suffered 
very much from toothache. Few months had 
passed from the time I was’ four without a 
visit to the dentist, and night after night I 
was awake with all the agonies of toothache. 
Of course I always took stimulants on these 
occasions. 

** While thinking on the subject, and unable 
to make up my mind, I was passing down the 


| village one damp October evening, when a 


woman came out of her cottage, and said, 


|*Oh, miss, how I wish you would come in 


I am sure he 


and speak to my husband ! 
He is 


will bring us all to the workhouse. 


We pass over sundry chapters, all practical | always drank, and gets worse and worse ; and 
and judicious, to show our readers how tho-| this week he has only brought home 2s. 6d. 





work, and how it pleased God to bless her self- | and ana a great 


(The man was a thatcher, 
deal of money.) She 
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added, ‘He isathome now; docomein!’ I 
found the man not quite sober, but very civil 
and good-tempered. I tried to show him the 
consequences of the course he was pursuing, 
the ruin it was working him, both for this 
world and another. He agreed to all I said, 
but assured me he did not mean to get drunk, 
but he could not stop at one pint. I said, 
‘Why don’t you take the pledge? it is the 
only thing for you. Do let me persuade you 
to take it to-night.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘it is very 


well for a lady like you, who will go home 


and have all the wine and beer you like, to 
wish to take my beer from me.’ ‘ Now, if 
you will be a teetotaller, so will I.’. I shall 
never forget the look of triumph in his face 
as he said, ‘And we will have no three 
months’ doings; if you will sign for two 
years, so will I.’ Visions of ague and tor- 
turing toothache flashed instantly across my 
mind ; but I trust I looked up for counsel, 
and said, ‘So I will ; we will take the pledge 
together, and, by God’s help, we will keep 
it.’ I took out my pocket-book, and hastily 
wrote in it the simple Shrewsbury pledge 
(which I trust I may be enabled to keep as 
long as I live) ; and he and I signed it that 
night. He kept it faithfully for the two years ; 
then, contrary to my earnest entreaty, tried 
to be a moderate drinker, failed, signed, and 
again broke it ; and, though I am thankful to 
say he has never been such a sad drunkard 
as he was that dark October evening, he is 
far from what I should like to see him. 

“Did I suffer myself? you will ask. In- 
convenience for the first month or six weeks 
I did,—nothing more. It was the beginning 
of the winter’s work, and we had night schools, 
&c., nearly every evening, and I am not 
ashamed to say I did miss my wine and beer 
when I came in tired and knocked up. I 
can well feel for the first month or six weeks 
of a teetotal life; it is hard work ; you miss 
the effect of the accustomed stimulant, and 
feel no appetite for your food. It soon, how- 
ever goes off, and you enjoy your meals more 
than ever in your life. 

“ But where was the ague, and all the evils 
I was threatened with? I looked out for 
them during the damp, cold weather, but they 
did not come. Then came the frost and 
snow, and bitter east winds, but, thank God, I 
was quite free from pain, and felt perfectly well. 





“T have dwelt strongly on the benefit tee- 
totalism has been to me, as I know the fear 
of injuring their health has prevented so many 
from signing the pledge. I fear I have not 
done much good by my example, but I have, 
I trust, a little ; at all events, I have the com- 
fort of knowing I have done what I could, 
and those I speak to feel I am not preaching 
a doctrine I am not willing to practise; and 
so it gives me influence. 

“One case, perhaps, I may be allowed to 
mention, as the man, though six years have 
passed, is holding quite firm still. I received 
a message one wet, cold day, to go to the 
furthest part of the parish, and a notorious 
drunkard would sign the pledge. He was 
getting old, and the habit had been growing 
on him for more than forty years. He was 
a groom in a large horse-dealer’s stables, and 
had fearful opportunities to obtain drink. He 
earned good wages, but brought scarcely any 
home. His house was wretched, his children 
in rags, and his wife, though a clean notable 
woman, had lost all heart. Down I went. 
It was a dreadful day, but Iam so glad it 
was, as it induced him to sign. He said he 


should be ashamed to let me have that walk | 


for nothing. He signed at once, then and 
there, and has kept it, though he must have 
found it hard work. I wish I could show you 
the results. He himself looks ten years 
younger, and is hearty and strong ; his home 
and children so comfortable, and his wife so 
happy and thankful. Surely if it had cost me 
a great deal to sign the pledge, I should be 
well repaid looking at him, and hearing him 
say, as he did the last time I had any talk 
with him, ‘ It was the best day’s work I ever 
did, signing that pledge, miss; but I should 
never have done it if you had not been a 
teetote yourself. I should have thought 
nothing of all you could have said without 
that.’” 

And now we wish our dear friend God-speed 
in her many works of faith, trusting that she 
may abound yet more and more, and that when 
she gains fresh experiences, which are calcu- 
lated to benefit less skilful labourers in the 
vineyard, she will add some new pages to the 
unpretending little volume which it has given 
us so much pleasure to read. 


W. MEYNELL-WHITTEMORE, 
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PEASANT POETS AND. PREACHERS. 


I]L—WILLIAM HUNTINGTON. 


ParT I. 





‘To judge rightly of his character, we must learn | light, as it is forced into connection with the 
to look at it, not less with his eyes than with our | fatalistic and melancholy notions of God and 
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own; we must learn to pity him, to see him asa 
fellow-creature, in a word, to love him ; or his real 
spiritual nature will ever be mistaken by us.” 

Carlyle. 


Ir the life of John Clare was typical of the | 


way in which the sordid misery of a rural 
labourer’s existence oppresses every gleam 
and flicker of genius, stifling it where it is 
weak, warping it where it is strong, the life of 
William Huntington will be found typical of 
the way in which the same hard fate stifles 
and warps a still more heavenly light. From 
its study we learn the almost insurmountable 
difficulties that Light has to contend with as 
it strives to maintain itself in the hearts of 
these depressed people ; how, when it does 
assert itself, it has to struggle through the 
petrified ignorance of centuries, to have its 
purity tarnished by the fire and smoke engen- 
dered by the accumulated indignation of 
innumerable and undeserved miseries, and at 





His universe so characteristic of the English 


| peasantry. 


Few men have been more abused or 
misrepresented than William Huntington.* 
Crabbe openly satirizes the Peasant Preacher 
in his “‘ Borough,” but his style of painting 
was too conscientious to misrepresent very 
considerably. Southey and Lord Macaulay, 
however, have given currency to a really 
ignorant and most unfair notion of his cha- 
racter. It consists in that fanatic-hypocrite 


* The facts in this paper on William Huntington are 
mainly taken from his autobiographies. For the 
dates in this, and most of the facts in the second 
paper, I am indebted to Mr. E. Hooper, of Chelms- 
ford ; who to the rich store of original information 
which he possessed as the descendant of three of 
Huntington’s intimate friends, has added by indefa- 
tigable industry all that could throw light on such a 
remarkable character. He has published the results 
in two successive books; ‘*The Celebrated Coal- 
heaver,” now out of print, and ‘‘ Facts, Letters, and 


times to look more like lurid darkness than | Documents.” Collingridge, Aldersgate Street, London. 
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theory which Carlyle dismisses so con- 
temptuously with regard to the great Pro- 
tector. Fanaticism is so vague a charge, so 
entirely dependent for its meaning on the 
maker of it, that I leave it to the facts of 
Huntington’s life to show how far it is true 
or false. But as to hypocrisy, I say at once, 
and that fearlessly, that no one with the 
slightest sympathy for the struggles of the 
human soul, unless he is already prejudiced, 
can read Huntington’s remarkable autobio 
graphies and believe him a hypocrite. John 
Sterling, one of the most ingenuows and 
earnest minds this age has produced, the 
friend of Maurice, of Carlyle, and of Julius 
Hare, thus writes concerning him :— 

“TI read last night a small volume by W. 
Huntington, S.S., called ‘Heaven taken by 
Prayer.’ Seldom have I been more astonished, 
all my impressions of him having been derived 
from a dimly remembered and most scurrilous 
and coxcombical article (unless I do it great 
injustice) of Southey’s in the Qamarterly 
Review, and from an anecdote quoted out of 
Matthews the comedian’s life, which on 
such an authority I do not credit. Thislittle 
book shows him as the worthy compeer of 
Bunyan, and ¢here ts hardly any one in history 
whose sincerity I could less easily doubt. is 
narrative is one of the most deeply affecting 
and heart-seizing I ever saw, and he seems 
to me to be ‘a Cobbett with a conscience.’ 
In that additional idea, by the way, what a 
world of difference lies. The book would 
have charmed Coleridge, the fourth volume 
of whose literary remains I have just looked 
through.” 

“With a conscience!” Therein lies the 
true explanation of such lives as Wilham 
Huntington’s. 

Not that any man is wholly without con- 
science. Nevertheless, while we know there 
is “a light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” we are told that 
“that light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.” Let but a 
man’s heart turn towards that light, and the 
veil which darkened his mind begins to with- 
draw—a sense of the preserice of a light all 
around him and within him begins to dawn 
upon his spirit. It often happens that the 
sudden withdrawal of the veil is a horror 
too great to be borne. “ Depart from me, 
O Lord,” exclaims the startled soul, “for I 
am a sinful man.” But let it give itself 


up courageously to the Light, and its won- 
drous beams will not only drive away the 
darkness, but burn up and utterly destroy 
the accumulated foulness and uncleanness of 











bygone years, renewing the whole with never- 
ending, ever-expanding life. 

It is this process actually going on in a 
man that entitles us to speak of him as one 
“with a conscience;”? and such a man most 
emphatically was William Huntington. 

Some modern philosophers would have us 
believe that the conscience is a thing formed 
by the code of morals—by the notions of 
right and wrong current in the sociéty into 
which we are born. 

But nothing is more certain than that 
Huntington’s conscience could not be satis- 
fied with the code of morals, with the notions 
of right and wrong which obtained in the 
society into which /4e was born; that it im- 
pelled him to seek quite another code—even 
God’s right or wrong. 

A glance at the condition of society in the 
middle of the last century will not only show 
how antagonistic his conscience was to its 
notions of right and wrong, but how its 
manifold evils intensified those peculiarly 
dark views of God’s relation to the world 
which his early experience and his inherited 
tendencies inclined him to take. 

It was the end of an age. All society was 
in dissolution. Lust, murder, robbery, and 
atheism sat enthroned in Europe. Every 
one knows how the French court and the 
French wob/esse were drifting like a rotten 
bark manned by drunken sailors on the eve 
of the most frightful storm this world has 
ever known. As Alison says, “since the 
reign of the Roman emperors profligacy had 
never been conducted in so opén and undis- 
guised a manner as under Louis XV. and 
the Regent Orleans. All that we read in 
ancient historians, veiled in the decent 
obscurity of a learned language, of the 
orgies of ancient Babylon, was equalled if 
not exceeded by the nocturnal revels of the 
Regent Orleans, the Cardinal Dubois, and 
his other licentious associates.” Paris set 
the fashion, London was not far behind. 
Not only lords, but ladies of the first families 
were openly dissolute in their conduct. A 
state of society which could produce a Duke 
of Queensberry must have fallen to the lowest 
pit of corruption. For there were few 
noblemen:-indeed who were not drunkards, 
gamblers, or licentious. As to the clergy, 
they followed the prevalent fashion, and 
none but a Methodist thought it incongruous 
in a minister of the gospel to play at cards, 
follow the hounds, or drink deep. What 
London society had become Hogarth’s prints 
reveal. One has only to look over a few of 
them to feel heartsick at the dissoluteness, 
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the hardness, the cruelty into which all classes | In the very centre of the district thus 
seem to have fallen. demoralized, in a state of society thus verging 
Corrupt as society was in London, it pro- | on dissolution, William Huntington was born. 
fessed itself shocked at the barbarism of | He thus describes his birth and infancy :— 
other parts of England. Ever since the war; “The place of my nativity is Cranbrook, 
with France, in the early part of the century, | in the Weald of Kent. The house in which 
heavy protective duties had been enacted to | I was born lies between Goudhurst and Cran- 
cripple the enemy’s commerce. The result | brook. If a person walks from Goudhurst to 
had been the demoralization of the dwellers | Cranbrook on the main road, he comes to a 
on the south-east coast. Respect for laws | little green. About a quarter of a mile from 
divine and human was rapidly losing ground, | that green, on the high road, is a place called 
not only among them, but far into the} the Four Wents, where four roads or ways 
interior. Smuggling was organized on so| meet. At that place are three houses,— 
vast a scale that large capitalists entered into | a farmhouse on the left hand, and two small 
it. The whole population gradually got | houses on the right. In the first of these 
mixed up in the traffic, until they began to | small houses on the right hand is the place 
see no wrong in it. In the wilder inland | where my mother brought me forth to see 








COTTAGE IN WHICH HUNTINGTON WAS BORN, AS IT APPEARED ABOUT EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


districts, such as the Weald and the New| many an evil day. My father was a day- 
Forest, storehouses were established, and | labouring man, who worked for seven or 
lines of transit organized to the metropolis. | eight shillings in the winter, and in the sum- 
Daring spirits found it a far more profitable, | mer for nine shillings a week, which is but a 
and an infinitely more exciting employment | small pittance to keep a family. My mother 
than honest labour. Honest labourers felt | bore eleven children, of which number I am 
no scruple in adding to their miserable in-| the tenth. My parents being very poor, and 
comes, by acting as guides to the illicit con- | receiving no support from the parish, we child- 
voys over the Downs through the miry lanes | ren fared very hard, and indeed seldom 
of the Weald, or the leafy shades of the New | knew what it was to have a belly full of 
Forest. The lawlessness was frightful. The | victuals above once in the week, which was 
coastguard had a terrible time of it. Fights | on the Sabbath day, when we were allowed 
were common. Drunkenness, licentiousness, | to know what a bit of meat was. But it often 
idleness, infected the whole population. From | happened that ren¢, or some other debt, was 
smuggling to highway robbery was a short | to be discharged, and on such accounts no 
cut. These were the days of Dick Turpin | meat could be procured. These barren Sab- 
and Jack Sheppard, of jonathan Wild and | baths were mourning days indeed to us 
Claude Duval. young ones; but, to our sorrow, they fre- 
VI. Z 
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quently came. Sifffering with hunger, cold, 
and almost nakedness, so embittered my life 
in my childhood, that I often wished secretly 
that I had been a brute, for then I could 
have filled my belly in the fields.” 

In all his writings he is singularly careless 
of dates. However, we learn from the parish 
register at Cranbrook that he was born 
February 2, 1745. 

To add to the wretched lot to which the 
poor child was called, a bar-sinister was on 
his birth. He was not the son of William 
Hunt, his reputed father, but of Barnabas 
Russel, the farmer for whom the ill-used 
man worked. Perhaps this was the reason 
that he was not baptized until he was nearly 
six years of age, but left a little outcast 
heathen in name as well as in fact. 

Farmer Russel so far recognised his duty 
as to get him into the Free School. Here 
he learnt to write a little, and to read in the 
New Testament, but he was never taught to 
cast accounts. 

He had previously learnt to read at a 
dame school, and it was standing at her 
knee, or at that of her old man, that he says 
he first heard about God Almighty, as one 
who took note of children’s sins. This idea, 
he says, with a grim, unconscious humour, 
“stuck to my consciencela great while ; and 
who this God Almighty could be I could not 
conjecture ; and how He could know my sins 
without asking my mother I could not con- 
ceive. At that time there was a person 
named Godfrey, am exciseman, in the town, 
a man of a stern and hard-favoured counte- 
nance, whom [| took notice of for having a 
stick covered with white figures, and an ink- 
bottle hanging at the button-hole of his coat. 
I imagined that man to be employed by God 
Almighty to take notice and keep an account 
of children’s sins ; and once I got into the 
market-house, and watched him very narrowly, 
and found that he was always in a hurry by 
his walking so fast; and I thought he had 
need to hurry, as he must have a deal to do 
to find out all the sins of children. I watched 
him out of one shop into another all about 
the town, and from that time eyed him 
as a most formidable being, and the greatest 
enemy I had in all the world, and would 
shun him if possible ; but if he happened to 
meet me unawares in turning a corner, you 
might have struck me down with a feather ; 
I hung down my head, bowed and scraped 
till I could get out of his sight, and then I 
fled when none but conscience pursued. This 
man was a terror to me a long time, and has 
caused me to say many prayers.” 





Gradually he learnt more of this great 
God, but only sufficient to make him terribly 
afraid. 

“ Punishment for sin I found was to, be 
inflicted after death, therefore I hated the 
churchyard more than all the ground in the 
parish ; and it was a rare thing to catch me 
there in the dark. I would travel any dis- 
tance round about, rather than drag my guilty 
conscience over that enchanted spot.” 

When about six or seven years old Ite went 
to work with his mother’s husband, who was 
a good man, but doubtless took a most 
melancholy view of life, as well he might. 
The work was threshing corn, and when the 
winnowing day came, which occurred about 
once in three weeks, the farmer allowed them 
a dinner. If it rained no winnowing could 
be done, and there would be no dinner. 

As the boy sat watching the clouds, the 
thought, he says, “came into my mind, that 
God did everything contrary to people’s 
desires ; and that if I prayed for a fine day, 
it would surely rain ; but, if I swore I knew 
it would rain, then it certainly would not. I 
obeyed this wretched temptation, and swore 
several dreadful oaths that I knew it would 
rain, and it cleared up and rained not. So 
the ‘father of lies’ appeared to speak the 
truth. We dressed the corn, and I got my 
dinner,” a fatalism and devil-worship probably 
shared by many beside himself. However, 
the light that was in him struggled with the 
darkness which was gathering thick as his 
nature developed with increasing years, and 
he came more and more under the influence 
of the tone of thought around him. When 
he was about eight years old he learnt his 
first lesson in the power of prayer. 

“T also remember to have once heard a 
person say that all things were possible with 
God ; which words I secretly treasured up 
and pondered: in my heart; and as I had 
great desire at that time to live in the 
capacity of an errand-boy with a certain 
gentleman in the place, it came into my 
mind that, if all things were possible with 
God, it was also possible for Him to send me 
to live as a servant-boy with Squire Cooke ; 
though at the same time he had a boy who 
I believed was well approved of. Notwith- 
standing this last circumstance, I privately 
asked God, in an extempore way, to give me 
that boy’s place; and made many promises 
how good I would be if He granted.me this 
request. For many days I privately begged 
of God this favour, which nobody knew but 
God and myself, till now I relate it. I 


believe I went on in this way of praying, || 
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sometimes under a hedge, or on my bed, for 
a week or two ; and I thought, if God granted 
me this favour, I should know whether all 
things were possible with Him or not. 
Having prayed for many days, and finding 
no likelihood of an answer, I readily con- 
cluded that there was no God ; and therefore 
I had no cause to be so afraid of sinning, 
nor had I any occasion to pray to Him any 
more. Accordingly I left off praying for 
some time, and then began again, till at last 
I left off entirely. Some few days after this, 


there came a man to my father’s house, and | 
said, ‘ William, Squire Cooke wants a boy ; 


why don’t you go after the place?’ I said, 
‘John Dungy lives there.’ He answered, 
‘No; he is turned away.’ I asked for what. 
He replied, ‘Old Master Coley, the oyster- 


man, went there a few days ago to carry | 


some oysters; and while the old man was 
gone with a measure of them into the house, 
the boy robbed the pads, as they hung on the 
horse while he was tied up at the gate ; and 
the mistress seeing him, discharged him for 
it’ ‘To my astonishment I got the place, 
and the bargain was struck at twenty shillings 
per annum. For many days and weeks an 
uncommon impression about the power of 
God lay fresh on my mind.” 

Half starved, his utmost wish had thus been 
to get a place, and so fare better, and now, 
without any more anxiety on that account, he 
did what all young yokels do—fell in love. 


The affection was mutual, and so intense on | 


his part that in after life, referring to it he 
says, “ She shot me through the heart, and 


killed me to all but herself; and I believe I | 
could have served as many years for Susan | 


Fever as Jacob did for Rachel.” 
Under the 


prenticed himself to his brother-in-law, who 
was a gun-maker, but the unhappy man 
drank so hard that he ruined himself and his 
business, and our hero had to try his fortune 
elsewhere. 

Out of employ and getting ragged, his 
sweetheart’s parents began to look coldly 
upon him, and were anxious to break off the 
match. In the sequel the lovers fell into the 
sin so frequent among their class, a sin which 
in the young man at least was marked by 
more than usualselfishness. He seems to have 
hoped that when the result became known 
it would have led to his marriage. How- 
ever neither the father nor the parish autho- 
rities would consent, so he was summoned 
before the magistrates and ordered to pay a 
regular sum for the maintenance of the child. 





influence of this attachment | 
he determined to learn a trade, and so ap- | 


In order to drown the trouble he was in, 
he now gave himself up to dissipation, and 
amongst other things learnt to dance. But 
ere long the voice of conscience again 
asserted itself ; he fell dangerously ill, thought 
he was about to die, and that if he did, he 
would certainly be lost. When he recovered 
he vowed that he would never dance again, 
but for some time conscience gave him no 
peace, hardly allowing him to sleep at nights. 
At last he determined to leave Cranbrook, 
as the weight about his neck prevented him 
making any way. 

From this time for years his life: was one 
|continued scene of change and trouble, 
|sometimes one occupation, sometimes 
|another; driving a hearse at Tunbridge 
| Wells, then working at Arundel and at 
Chichester; then at Epsom, at Riverhead, 
at Low Leyton; his life in fact was that of 
the ordinary field labourer on tramp, some- 
itimes sleeping in the open air, on one 
|occasion going without food for three days 
and three nights together. 

This sort of existence brought on a severe 
illness, which overtook him at Danbury, in 
Essex. However, a good Samaritan in the 
shape of the hostess of the “ Bell” had pity 
upon him, and nursed and fed him as if he 
had been her own child. 

Soon after he recommenced his wanderings 
he found himself in Kent, and the fear came 
upon him that he should be arrested for the 
debt now due to the parish of Cranbrook 
and thrown into prison. Whereupon a fool- 
ish notion took possession of him ; he thought 
that he would change his name from Hunt 
‘into Huntington, so that they might not 
|find him out. But like the former sin of 
which this was indeed the corollary, he was 
richly punished for the deceit, since after he 
| had been long accustomed to it, and probably 
| thought no more about it, it was discovered 
and exposed, and used as a handle against 
|his fame as a public preacher. It gave him 
| the appearance of an impostor, an appearance 
|which an unusually sincere life and the pass- 
| ing away of a whole century has never 
entirely worn off. 

And, as so often happens, the fear which 
lead to the deception was after all baseless. 
Susan Fever had already married some one 
else, and it would appear that soon after he 
had tidings of her death. 

In the same year that he changed his 
name (1769) he married a native of Dorset— 
Mary Short, a hard-working, religiously dis- 
posed woman, two years older than himself, 
She told him that she would make a good 
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man of him, which no doubt was one reason 
why he married her. 

However, his domestic life began sadly 
enough. He lamed himself and fell ill, and 
soon got so low in the world as to want 
food. To add to his trials, his firstborn, a 
little girl, suddenly died. 

The accumulation of trouble which had 
thus befallen him forced home upon him the 
conviction that the continued misfortune 
which had now dogged his steps for years 
was owing to his sins. He felt that he had 
neither known, feared, loved, nor served God 
as he ought. 

Had Huntington lived three hundred 
years earlier, he would have talked his 
wife into letting him go and cast himself 





at some monastic gate, begging admission on | 
any terms so that he might once and for| 
ever quit the world. But his spiritual con- | 
flict was not to be fought out in a convent, | 
but in a cottage; not in the grave-like 

silence of a stony cell, but amidst a 

thousand domestic cares, in a close chamber, | 
with nothing to hide his agony from wife and | 
little ones but an old curtain behind which | 
he could pray. Nevertheless he followed in 

the wake of the great medizeval spirits, and, 

according to the manner of his day, forsook | 
the world. He was naturally of a cheerful 

turn of mind, and very fond of jovial 

society ; but now he determined to give up 

all companionship ; and, that he might the 

more thoroughly carry out his resolution, re- 

moved from Mortlake, where he was working, 

to Kingston, preferring to walk a dozen miles 

a day rather than run the risk of being 

entangled again in bad company. 

He became very regular at church, had 
daily prayer with his wife, and learnt several | 
little prayers to say as he walked to and from | 
the scene of his labour. But to his dismay 
he found that the more he tried to act rightly, 
the more he felt inclined to do wrongly. This 
continual struggle brought home the sense of 
sin so terribly to him, that he fell into the 
deepest gloom and despair. 

“Molly,” he cried out to his wife, “ I am 
undone for ever ; I am lost and gone ; there 
is no hope nor mercy for me. You know 
not what a sinner I am; you know not 
where I am, nor what I feel !” 

It was the beginning of a state of mental 
anguish only paralleled by that related with | 
such graphic force in Bunyan’s “Grace, 
Abounding.” 


| people may be entertaining. 


had no judgment-day to fear; he wished 
that he had never been born. Fora long 
time he was tempted to throw himself into 
the Thames. 

The interest and peculiarity of Hunting- 
ton’s struggle lies in the fact that it was due 
in no way to human influence. 

No fellow-sinner had reproved him; no 
Mr, Evangelist had ever said to him, “ Flee 
from the wrath to come ;” no Vicar-General 
Staupitz had told him to look alone to Jesus; 
no holy Monica was praying for him. 

He was so ignorant, that though he had 
lived twenty-six years in a so-called Christian 
land, he did not know where Christ was 
born. As to other people’s doings or think- 
ings, he knew nothing about them, nor indeed, 
to his great harm, did he at any period of his 
life seem to wish to know. It does not 
appear that he had ever heard of John 
Bunyan at this time; as to Luther, he may 
have heard the name, but that was all. 
Doubtless in his trampings over the metro- 
politan counties he had met with Methodist 
preachers ; but it does not seem that he had 
ever listened to any. Born in a locality 
and amongst a people over whom Methodism 
never has been able to obtain any influence, 
with tendencies which made him one of its 
greatest opponents to the end of his days, it 
would not have been likely that he would 
have owed his deep religious convictions to 
any of its teachers. But it so happens that 
at this very time we find he regarded them 
with horror, as deceivers who came to draw 
ignorant people from the Church, wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, wretches that would hasten 
the end of the world. He was loth to meet 
them, and wondered the King suffered them 


to preach. 


So far from listening to such unauthorized 


preachers, he was most devout in going to 
church, waiting with hungry soul and open 


ears for the least scrap of information which 


should relieve his burdened spirit. He went 


from church to church “to find a minister 


who could point out the way to him wherein 
God, in His justice, could save a sinner ;” 
but not a word did he hear that could help 
him. He had so deep a reverence for the 
clergy, that it never entered into his mind 
'that perhaps, after all, it was “like people, 
like priest;” but he came instead to a 
curious conclusion, worthy of note as sug- 
gestive of the extraordinary ideas ignorant 


He says, “ As 


Hell became to him the one great reality. I went mourning home, from one of these 


It swallowed up every other thought. 


He | church-goings, it came into my mind that 


envied the horses and cattle, because they the clergy knew which way God could save 
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sinners, but that they would not tell us, lest | flow into my soul, from the thoughts of 
we should get as wise as themselves ; that} Christ’s name and birth, as I never had felt 
they had learned the path, but their keeping | before. 
us ignorant of it was on purpose to keep us} “I burst out, and wept so loud, that I 
close to the Church.” believe a person might have heard me at a 
At last he thought it would do him good | distance of twenty or thirty rods. And al- 
if he received the sacrament. So he set off| though I had at that time no idea of what 
to speak to his clergyman, but not finding} Christ came to do, or what He died for, yet 
him at home he went to the clerk. This} I had an amazing sense of His sufferings on 
worthy proposed adjournment to the public-} my heart, which filled me with love to Him, 
house, where they might arrange the matter|andI pitied Him in my soul, and found a 
over a glass of rum and water. As the old} great dislike to the Jews for using Him so 
clerk staggered out of the beer-shop into the | cruelly ; still, however, I remained profoundly 
dark night, he gave the poor man_ this/ ignorant of the benefits of His cross.” 
advice : “ Don’t,” said he, “‘go to my master,; On another occasion he was at Kingston 
or to any other parson, but,” pointing with| Church, listening to the anthem, when the 
his finger up to the stars, “go there; if I|sweet music so carried him above all his 
was in your case I would go there.” despair that he could not tell whether he was 
Next Sunday he humbly waited after ser-| in the body or out of it. 
vice, and when all the quality had partaken,} | While this internal conflict was going on, 
his old friend motioned him to the commu-|he was often the mark for the gibes and 
nion-table. However, he came away with|mockings of his fellow-workmen; so much 
all his guilt and distress just as great as when| so that he was glad to accept a gardener’s 
he went, and began to think that religion,| place at Sunbury, and so ease himself from 
instead of making him better, every day made | this annoyance. 
him worse. His body got weaker and| He was aware that the man whose suc- 
weaker, so that he had hardly strength enough | cessor he was to be had cut his throat, after 
to go about his work, while his mind was| robbing his master; but he was much cast 
more and more harassed, so that he became | down when the old woman in charge of the 
peevish and ill-tempered, a burden to his} house took him up into the chamber where 
wife as well as to himself. | the poor wretch had slept, and after dilating 
But he was not left without teaching.| on the circumstances, and pointing out the 
Every now and then the Divine Light burst} marks on the floor, she told him that this was 
in upon him, and flooded his soul with joy ;| the room he was to occupy, and the bed upon 
but dark clouds of unbelief rose again, and| which he was to sleep. 
he sank into a deeper night than before. | Itis impossible to do justice to the ter- 
Early in his narrative he describes with | rific struggles the soul of the poor gardener 
great beauty one such moment of Divine il-| now went through. The prey of violent 
lumination : — | temptations by day, the thought of sleeping 
“ Going one morning to my labour, groan-| in the same apartment in which Satan had 
ing under the perilous state my soul was in,| already conquered a fellow-mortal, took 
and I think as completely miserable as any| away his sleep at night. At last the battle 
mortal could be and live, it came suddenly | became so sore, and his despair so great, 
into my mind, ‘I wonder in what part of the| that he sat down and seriously. meditated 
world Jesus Christ was born?’ Though at} makingtermswiththefiend. Butasthe thought 


that time I had no more knowledge of Him, | came upon him, a profound fear of God, he 


who He was, or what He came to do, than| says, took possession of his soul, utterly 
one of the Arabs in the deserts of Arabia. | destroying the potency of the temptation, so 
‘I was wondering where He was born, and| that he arose and went into the garden to 
it came into my mind that He was born in| his labour. As he worked he began to pray ; 
the East, because our clergy turn their faces| and as his eyes involuntarily rose to heaven 
to the East when they read their creeds. I|he saw a rainbow spanning the firmament. 
then looked from point to point eastward ;|“ Zhere isa God, and the Bible is true !”he 
determined to be sure to dart my eyes, if| exclaimed. “‘God’s word says, ‘I will set 
possible, straight to the spot, if I darted them | My bow in the cloud,’ and there it 1s ; my 
slowly round two quarters. | eyes now see it: there zs a God, and God’s 
“ However, when my eyes came to the/ word ¢s true!” 
sun, which was just then risen above the | The memory of that rainbow encouraged 
hills, I felt such a love and spirit of meekness/ him for a time, and he became still more 
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earnest in his endeavours to keep from sin. | 
He determined again to take the sacrament, 
and to fit himself for it; and to do battle 
against the enemy he fasted so vigorously | 
that his stomach began to reject all kinds of 
food. This second attempt on his part to 
approach the Lord’s table led to worse 
results than before. He was overwhelmed | 
with the thought that if a man sinned after 
he had received the sacrament there was no 
help for him. Driven to desperation, he de- 
termined to give up religion altogether ; he 
would crush this accusing conscience, and 
live as other men. Accordingly, he turned 
into the alehouse, sought company, went to 
a review, did all he could to throw off his 
fears, saying to himself, “If I am damned I 
shall not be damned alone ; the great part of 
mankind will bear me company.” 

In this dissolute course he persisted for 
weeks, until he met with a man who made 
him a present of a manuscript sermon. He | 
took it home, opened it, and this was the 
text,—‘ For Tophet is ordained of old ; yea, 
for the king it is prepared; he hath made it 
deep and large, the pile thereof is fire and 
much wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.” 

As the unhappy sinner read the sermon 
his hair stood on end, and such was his terror 
that he thought for a few minutes he was 
really in hell. 
misconduct he says, in his strong way, that 
“he thought he should have torn the flesh 
from his bones.” He stripped himself, knelt 
down, and vowed that if God would pardon 
this act of wilful rebellion, he would never 
again enter a public-house in Sunbury. 


It was shortly after this, on that very walk | 


home from a visit to the new mansion which 
Lord Clive was erecting for himself, and in 
referring to which Macaulay has made so 


many mistakes, showing his ignorance of| 


Huntington’s real life and character, that the | 
idea of the doctrine of election first broke in | 

upon his mind. His companion had heard | 
Whitefield, Romaine, and other great preachers , 
in Londo#, and they, he assured him, said | 
that only the elect would be saved and none 
else. “ Then,” said Huntington, “there is, 
no cause to try for salvation.” “No,” re-, 
joined the other, “you can do nothing if 
you do.” 

Soon after this he was looking over a/| 
prayer-book, when he came upon the 
Articles. He had never noticed them be-| 
fore, but now he read them ; and sure enough | 
there was the doctrine of election plainly and | 
fully expressed. 


\hard he had tried ; 


In his remorse for his late | 


| tions. 





So he got his Bible, and began to look all 


over it, with a view to see if it was there 
also. 


To his surprise, the more he read, and the 
more he searched, the more he found about it, 
until at last it seemed to him written every- 
where. 

Happily, he was not left long to ponder on 
this doctrine ; only just long enough to make 
it a step in his deliverance. For at this time 
it did nothing more than make him feel man’s 
utter impotency, and his entire dependence 
on the grace of God for salvation. It 
stopped once and for ever all resolutions, 
vows, fastings, and other vain efforts at 
making himself righteous. 

It led him one more step down into the 
deepest, darkest dungeon of despair ; 
belief that he himself was not, could not be, 
one of the elect, and that therefore for Aim 
there was no salvation. 

It was near Christmas, 1773, he was stand- 
ing on a ladder pruning a large pear tree, a 
whole stream of thought was passing through 
his soul. He reviewed all the struggles he 
had been through ; how he had resolved, 
and how he had broken his resolutions ; how 
how he had battled and 
prayed, and all in vain; how diligently he 
had read the Scriptures, but how impossible 
it had been to make them agree ; how great 
had been the fight, and how thorough the 
defeat. 

He recalled the facts of his life, especially 
the stigma on his birth. 
adultery, how could he possibly be among 
the elect? 


The offspring of 





the | : 


“Oh,” he cried in his agony, | 


“that 1 was a brute, a reptile, or an insect! | 


Oh that I could sink into non-existence !— 


that death temporal could but finishall! Oh | 


that there were no judgment to come! 
I know there is, and a final doom fixed ; and 
I shall shortly know the worst of it ; 
almost mad and almost dead! ” 


But | 


for lam | 


As he thus sunk in utter despondency, and | 


| the very lowest depths seemed to be reached, 
suddenly a great light shone in upon his soul, 


andhethought he saw two rays lighting up this | 


awful doctrine upon which he had been pon- | 


dering. One ray seemed to light up all the 
commandments, threatenings, and curses ; 


the other all the promises and divine invita- | 


The vision was so dazzling, so power- 
ful, that it seemed to take away his senses ; 
| and in terror he descended from the ladder, 


| crying out, as he looked every way and saw | 


nothing but the vision, “‘ What is it ? what is 
it?” Immediately, he says, he heard a voice 


' saying, in plain words, “ Lay by your forms | 
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do not you see how pitifully He speaks to) 
sinners ? ” 

And now, lest I should mar the story of| 
his deliverance, I will conclude this portion | 
of his life by giving the account in his own | 
words. 

“JT was not disobedient to the heavenly | 
vision, but went to my little tool-house to | 
pray; yet I cannot remember that I had at 
that time any faith in the Saviour, or expec- 
tation of being heard or- answered ; to all 
appearance I was sunk too low for that. I 
rather thought this vision was to bring me to 
a final end. Therefore I trembled in myself, 
and was almost desperate, fearing that I should 
shortly sink under that awful line of dreadful 
threatenings and curses. 

“When I came into my little tool-house, to 
the best of my remembrance I did as I usually 
had done ; that is, I pulled off my blue apron, 
and covered my head and face with it ; for I 
was like the poor publican, I could not even 
look up to God; I was afraid He would 
damn me if I offered to do it. 

‘‘ T kneeled down and began to pray extem- 
pore, in the language of one desperate, pre- 
cisely thus :—‘O Lord, I am a sinner, and 
Thou knowest it. I have tried to make myself 
better, but cannot. If there is any way left 
in which Thou canst save me, do Thou save 
me; if not, I must be damned, for I cannot 
try any more, nor will not.’ 

“The very moment the last sentence had 
dropped from my lips, the spirit of grace and 
of supplication was poured into my soul ; and 
I forthwith spake as the Spirit gave me 
utterance. I immediately prayed with such 
energy, eloquence, fluency, boldness, and 
familiarity as quite astonished me; as much 
as though I should now speak Arabic, a lan- 
guage that I never learned a syllable of. And 
the blessed Spirit of God poured the sweet 
promises into my heart from all parts of the 
Scriptures in a powerful manner, and helped 
my infirmities greatly by furnishing my falter- 
ing tongue with words to plead prevalently | 
with God. 

* * * * * 

“Tt came to pass that, after I had been 
wrestling in this manner for about the space | 
of a quarter of an hour, behold, Jesus Christ 
appeared to me in a most glorious and con- 
spicuous manner, with all His body stained 
with blood! He appeared in His aspect as 
one greatly dishonoured and much abused, 
and yet inclined to pity me. I turned my 
eyes from Him, but He pursued me, and was | 
still before me. I fell to the ground, and lay 


I never before saw sin in such a light as I 
then did. 


* * * * * 


“ The sight and sense of sin which I had in 
the sight of a slaughtered Saviour filled my 
soul with indignation against myself and my 
sin, and caused my bowels to sound with. 
unutterable love, pity, andcompassion towards 
my highly-injured God and Saviour. My 
murmuring was completely slain at once, and 
I cried out, ‘Oh, I cannot bear it! Oh, send 
me to hell, to my own place, for I deserve it! 
I cannot, I will not complain. Oh, send me 
to hell! I did not know till now that I had 
been sinning against Thy wounds and blood ! 
I did not know that Thou hadst suffered thus 
for wretched me! I did not know till now 
that I had any concern in crucifying Thee ! I 
cannot beg mercy of my suffering Lord and 
Saviour. No; send me to hell, for I 
deserve it. Oh, I will never complain, for 
I know that my complaining would be un- 
just. 

‘The more I strove to avoid Him, the 
nearer He approached; the vision opened 
brighter and brighter, and the impression was 
made deeper upon my mind; and the more 
I condemned myself, and tried to creep into 
darkness from His sight, the more He smiled 
upon me, and the more He melted, renewed, 
and comforted my soul. When I found I 
could not shun Him nor shut out His dissolv- 
ing beams, I arose from the ground and 
went into the garden. Here I found all my 
temptations were fled; my hard thoughts of 
God, and the dreadful ideas I had of Him in 
His righteous law, were dissipated ; my sins, 
which had stood before me during so many 
months with their ghastly and formidable 
appearance, had spread their wings and 
taken flight, as far from me as the east is 
from the west, so that no bird remained upon 
the sacrifice. 

* * % * * 

‘“‘Thus sin, Satan, death, destruction, horror, 
despair, unbelief, confusion, and distraction 
struck their flags; and were routed, van- 
quished, and slain, before the triumphant 
Redeemer’s divine artillery, displayed from 
that wonderful armoury, the mystery of the 
cross, where God and sinners meet. 

“JT went into the tool-house in all the 
agonies of the damned, and returned with 
the kingdom of God established in my heart. 
O happy year! O happy day ! blessed minute! 
sacred spot! Yea, rather blessed be my dear 
Redeemer, who ‘delivered my soul from 
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death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling.’” 

He now tried to go to work, but for that 
day at least it was impossible. 

“ Jesus Christ had come ; it was the year 
of jubilee with me, and the earth must bring 
forth of herself, for I could not till the 
ground. The servant was now freed from 
his master, and my hands were delivered 
from the pots. My soul had got on the 
wings of a dove ; she had fled to keep holy 
day, and I was determined to keep holy day 
also. I therefore left the garden, and went 
to Sunbury-common, where I could walk as 
many miles as I pleased without being mo- 
lested ; and there I blessed and praised God 
with a loud voice, without anybody listening 
to the glorious converse which I held with 
my dear Redeemer. 

‘*When I came there I was amazed, for the 
whole creation appeared in such embroidery 
as I had never before seen. ‘His glory 
covered the heavens, and the earth was full 
of His praise.’ Indeed, I could not compare 
myself to anything, unless it was to one who 
had been shut up in a dark cell from the 
moment of his birth till he arrived at the age 
of twenty orthirty years, and then was turned 
into the world on a glorious sunshiny day, 
and placed on an eminence, where he could 
survey the greatest part of the world at one 
view.” 

When he came home in the evening, “I| 
went,” he says, “into the house laughing, | 
crying, and saying to my dear Redeemer, ‘ I | 
have heaven enough. What can heaven be | 
more ? What can it add to this? I desire no | 
other heaven; I have enough.’ I took the| 
Bible down to read, and as soon as I opened 
it was so amazed, that I did not know it to 


attribute his deliverance and every joy he 
had to the special favour of God ; a spirit 
which made him fearlessly assert his own 
righteousness, because he knew that his 
Lord’s righteousness was his ; a spirit which 
animated him with a new-born courage ; a 
spirit of ardent love to God, and burning 
indignation against his enemies :— such a 
spirit now rose up in this poor Kentish 
peasant, as he stood before his divine 
Saviour, a slave no longer to corruption and 
despair. 

And if, like David, he so realized God’s 
great love to him, as to begin to think that 
all who scorned and opposed him were 
enemies to God as well as to himself, he 
only showed that he had not fully reached 
the Christian ideal. 

If we think we know of a higher life than 
either of these men dreamt of, let us be sure 
we act as truly up to our light as they did 
to theirs. One thing we may believe, that 
zealous loving souls such as these are not 
left for ever the prey of fierce inhuman 
tempers, but that the time comes when 
they hear the same rebuke as the Master 
administered to the sons of Boanerges: “ Ye 





know not what spirit ye are of.” 

Few ever exercised faith more simply and 
entirely than Huntington now began to do. 

Not long after the great event lately re- 
counted had taken place, he left Sunbury 
and took a situation as gardener to the 
owner of the powder mills at Ewell. His 
wages were to be 11s. in summer and Ios. 
in winter. As he had been obliged to pawn 
his best clothes to get money to move his 
goods, he had to live very closely at first in 
order to save enough to redeem them. In- 
deed, his capital in hand was simply nothing, 


be the same book ; the glorious light shone | for on arriving at his new abode on Monday, 
in all the dark and obscure passages, for the | he found that he had just 105d. left to pro- 
day-dawn and the day-star had risen in my | vide for himself, wife, and child until Satur- 


heart. 

If we want an account of the effect pro- 
duced on Huntington by the great deliver- 
ance he thus experienced, we may find it in 
that wonderful song repeated twice over in 
the Bible, in which the royal Psalmist 
celebrates Ais deliverance from the hands of 
all his enemies. 

Nothing can be more overwhelming than 
the misery from which David describes him- 
self as being delivered: “The sorrows of 
hell compassed me about; the snares of 
death prevented me.” From this misery it 
is the deepest conviction of his soul that the 
Lord, and the Lord alone, was his Saviour. 
Such a spirit—a spirit leading him to 


day evening. 
| But having tested the power of prayer, and 
being, as he says, rich in faith, he knelt down 
and sought his God to send him relief. 
“The next evening,” he relates, “ my land- 
lord’s daughter and son-in-law came up to see 
their mother, with whom I lodged, and brought 
some baked meat, which they had just taken 
out of their oven, and brought for me and 
my wife to sup along with them. ‘These 
poor people knew nothing of us nor of our 
God. The next day in the evening they did 
the same; and kept sending victuals or 
garden stuff to us all the week long. We 
had not made our case known to any but 
God ; nor did we appear ragged, or like 
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people in want ; no, we appeared better in 
dress than even those who relieved us; but 
God sent an answer to our prayer by them, 
who knew not at the same time what they 
were about, nor did I tell them till some 
months after.” Then it was that this good 
neighbour told him that he had been im- 
pressed with the idea that they had no 
victuals, although his wife scouted the notion, 
saying, “ These people are better to ‘pass than 
we are.” 

In order to save the money for the clothes, 
which with interest came to nearly forty 
shillings, they had, as I have said, to pinch 
and live very close. So they took to eating 
barley bread, suggested by reading the pas- 
sage, “There is a lad here with two barley 
loaves and a few small fishes.” If, said 
Huntington to his wife, “the poor Saviour 
and His apostles eat barley bread, surely we 
may.” 

Notwithstanding the saving thus effected, 
the effort at getting the clothes out of pawn 
was so great, that they sometimes lived upon 
nothing else but their barley cakes. The 
fatherly heart yearned over his little child, 
and he was much distressed to think she 
should have to suffer on his account. How- 
ever, he relates in his “ Bank of Faith” how 
food was provided for them in a very won- 
derful manner. Looking out, as he did, for 
the direct help of God in all things great and 
small, he got the habit of making daily 
observation of the judgments, mercies, and 
providences of God. His relation of these 
events in his “Bank of Faith” has brought 
upon him the utmost indignation and con- 
tempt. Southey says, “There is nothing like 
it in the whole bibliotheca of knavery and 
fanaticism.” And yet Southey, I imagine, 
would not have objected to Dr. Arnold’s 
assertion of the special providence of God 
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|as manifested in an event of such proportions 
|as the break-up of the Napoleonic power by 
| the unprecedented severity of the winter of 
|1812. But when it comes to Divine inter- 
| position on behalf of a poor labouring man 
and his family, the result appears so inadequate 
to the grandeur of the power exercised that 
it strikes him as incongruous and absurd. 
But the Book which teaches us to believe 
that God sits as the Governor of the nations, 
overruling their affairs, teaches us also that 
He may manifest His providence with more 
important consequences to Humanity in the 
smallest trifle in the life of some obscure 
individual, than in some terrific catastrophe 
that sets the whole world trembling with 
amazement. ‘Thus, on a certain morning, 
that an Egyptian princess should have taken 
a stroil along the Nile, seeking a suitable 
place to perform her morning ablutions, is 
shown to be a circumstance of infinitely more 
moment in the history of the world than the de- 
struction of a great Assyrian army in one night. 
Still more, there are innumerable events 
recorded in Scripture, attributed to the direct 
interposition of God, in which we can see no 
more important results flowing than the pre- 
servation of a certain man or a number of 
individuals from want or danger, the object 
of which is evidently to encourage us to trust 
in God not only as the Ruler of the universe, 
but as a Father watching over the minutest 
interests of His children. In fact, the doctrine 
of special providence is so interwoven into 
the text of Scripture that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to read a chapter without meeting with 
it. And by no one is the doctrine taught 
more forcibly than by the best-loved Son, the 
elder Brother of Humanity. ‘‘ Whoso is wise, 
and will observe these things, even they shall 
understand the loving kindness of the Lord.” 
RICHARD HEATH. 


AND ITS LESSONS. 


CHAPTER V.—THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


Every one who has travelled knows how 
indelibly the first day of his first journey is 
stamped upon his memory. He may have 
passed since many a more eventful, many a 
more delightful day ; but there is hardly any 
that finds a more abiding place in his 
thoughts. Everything is so new, so strange, 
the feeling of freedom is so great, that it is 
impossible afterwards to reproduce such 
strong emotions. Amid many a glorious 








capital and many a beauteous scene the 
traveller still sighs for the freshness of first 


| impressions, ere the dust of travel had covered 


the enamel of the fields or diminished the 
proportions of spires and halls. 

Now the Israelites would naturally feel all 
this freshnesss of the first day of travel. In 
addition to this, the delight of exchanging 
the toil in the brick-kilns for the march 
through the valley, the joy of finding them- 
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selves free, must have made a deep impres- 
sion on their minds. Hence we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the most joyous of all the 
feasts of Palestine—the feast of tabernacles 
—intended to impart a memorial of the 
wanderings of forty years, went back for its 
counterpart not to Rephidim or to Sinai, but 
to Succoth. 

When Jerusalem was decked in its holiday 
attire, and the people lived out of doors for a 
week, their dwellings were not the white 
canvas or the tent of skin, but booths of 
palm and olive, sycamore and vine. These 
booths were not Israel’s habitations in the 
wilderness. They could not have found 
foliage for them there. But they were their 
dwelling-place once in their march—at the 
first halting-place, “ Succoth,” the place of 
“booths.” “The first step involved the 
whole;” the change from settled to wander- 
ing life stamped its features on the memorial 
of all that followed. 

Should Israel be so mindful, shall every 
traveller so recall the beginning of his 
wanderings, and shall the soul’s exodus from 
darkness to light be unmarked? Have you 
no memories of early piety to take with you ? 
—no echoes of the songs of the morning 
stars to cheer you by the way? If you forget 
these precious seasons, should you like God 
to forget them too? But He cannot. 
Even if any change in your conduct makes 
the reminiscence sad, it must remain there. 
“Thus said the Lord, I remember thee, 
the kindness of thy youth, the love of thy 
espousals, when thou wentest after Me in 
the wilderness, in a land that was not 
sown. Israel was holiness to the Lord, and 
the first fruits of His increase.” What a 
contrast now! how fallen from his high 
estate. Yet the fall was not deeper than the 
fall of many a Christian. “But call to re- 
membrance the former days,” when “ ye were 
illuminated.” Let us also keep a feast of 
tabernacles, and as we recall the days of early 
piety, let us repent and do our first works. 

As they moved from Succoth, supposed 
by some to be a place in Goshen, the eyes 
of all were turned to an ancient chest which 
rumbled along in a waggon surrounded by a 
bodyguard of picked men from the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Children asked 
their parents what it could be, and they 
looked in turn at their fathers for an answer. 
“ When we were striplings like your children,” 
the old men replied, “we heard our grandsires 
all talking about Joseph. When a new pasture 
was found for the flock, this was like one of 
Joseph’s pastures. When a new burden was 








laid upon our lands and service, thus would 
they not have done in the days of Joseph. 
And still in everything that happened they 
seemed to find some contrast, some com- 
parison, to the time of Joseph. Who was 
this Joseph of whom they were always 
speaking? Then one would take us on his 
knee, and tell us of— 


‘The brave days of old,’ 


the palmy days of our clan, when every 
one had plenty to eat, and no one too much 
to do. For in those days the greatest 
man in Egypt was a Hebrew; that man’s 
name was Joseph. How the old man’s eye 
lighted up as he told us the story of his 
sorrows and his joys! And then his voice 
grew husky, and tears filled his eyes as he 
said, ‘Those suns are set ;’ all that is now 
left us of Joseph is in that old oak chest.” 

The children started. All the listeners 
looked grave, and waited to hear how he 
who had given his life to Egypt, in death 
returned to Israel, and warned them not to 
lay his bones ‘in pyramid or painted 
chamber” in the land of his exile, glorious as 
it had been, but to carry him to the sepulchre 
of his fathers when God should visit them, 
as He surely would. “And now you see,” 
they said, “ Joseph’s words have so far come 
true. God Aas visited us. And as often as 
we look at that coffin, carried by a larger 
procession than ever followed any funeral {and 
had they known it, they might have added, for 
a longer journey too], we will take courage. 
As some of the words of God and good men 
have come true, so will the rest, and with 
this coffin the caravan with which it travels 
shall yet rest in the land of Canaan.” 

And have we in our prosaic pilgrimage 
anything like this strange and startling relic, 
the rallying-point of past and future glories? 
I think we have. I dare say, folded away in 
the cedar drawer, you have mementoes. I 
dare be sure, hidden} under the cypress of 
your heart, you have memories of a mother, 
a relative, or a friend, steeped so profusely in 
the light of holy piety, that they seem like 
beings of a heavenlier world ; and, indeed, 
they are gone to such a world now; and if 
ever you give yourself up to reverie re- 
garding them you rise from it a sadder but 
better man. I think theré are moments 
when as you fold your hands in church, 
and ask God’s presence there, or when, 
rising to a region seldom reached, some 
minister, despite his modern manner, recalls 
something of the impression of a Jay, a 
Wilkinson, or an Angell James, and brings 
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back to you the moment when you were 
hushed, or awed, or thrilled under their 
appeals; you feel that you have had im- 
pulses for good indeed, which followed to 
their issues would have led you to a far 
more consecrated life. These memories, 
these ministries, what are they but the 
sarcophagus of feelings embalmed in the 
heart’s most costly spikenard, and covered 
with hieroglyphs, beyond the power of 
common eyes to decipher, but clear and plain 
to yours? We all are the members of a march- 
ing army, and all are marshalled around some 
coffin. For the safe conduct of the oppor- 
tunities entrusted to us we are responsible. 
Out of the dead past we must bring a living 
present, and gracious recollections should 
lead to glorious results. 

Etham was the next resting-place—Etham 
“on the edge of the wilderness.” The 
melons and cucumbers had: been left at 
Rameses, the sycamore and willow at Succoth, 
the tamarisk and palm must be parted with 
at Etham. It was the loss of Eden for the 
second time, and on a larger scale. But 
instead of a flaming sword to drive them 
forth, there arose dim and mysterious, but 
majestic and sublime, a pillar of cloud or 
fire, to point their way and beckon them 
along ; to show them, that though their path 
was in the desert, their only track the hoof- 
marks of the Bedouin horse or the 
Midianite camel, God was ever near and 
ever kind, who of His grace would guide 
their way. It is worthy of remark that 
this guiding light shone over Israel first 
at Etham, “the sanctuary of Tum,” the 
sun-god, whose beams were quenched in 
darkness while the symbol of Jehovah 
burst the shrouding vehicle of mist, and 
shone all night as with the light of fire. 
There can be no doubt that it was the same 
light that shone before in the bush, and 
afterwards more brilliantly upon the ark. It 
was in all their journeyings to Israel the 
signal of rising or of rest. God “ did for the 
Israelites by preternatural means that which 
armies were obliged to do for themselves by 
natural agents.” The Persians kindled 
embers in a brazier to guide their troops. 
The Arabians had a similar custom. ‘ Cur- 
tius describes the practice of Alexander, who 
gave the signal for departure by a fire on a 
tall poll over his tent.” An Egyptian general 
in an inscription, and another in a papyrus, 
is described as “a flame streaming in the 
darkness at the head of his soldiers.” * 

It must have been a solemn moment when 

* “The Speaker’s Commentary.” 
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first that calm canopy of cloud, with the 
ever-burning torch beneath, glided into view. 
One can fancy a shout of joy rising from the 
mass of warriors, and the women and children 
falling on their knees in adoration and in 
awe. One could wish that our wanderings 
were directed by such a guiding star, and 
that ever as we come to “ the edge of the 
wilderness,” perplexity might have a pathway 
pointed out to it by the finger of God. Per- 
haps such wishes are temptations. ‘There is 
no disputing it, it would be a great relief to 
have the mysteries of providence illumined 
by definite direction. But before we sigh 
for the days of old, and wish for a return to 
the time when God visibly went forth with 
His hosts, let us remember how much we 
have of privilege not possessed by them. 
We should have to part with the psalter and 
the prophets, with sacred story and holy 
teaching. We should have to drop from our 
hands the letters of apostles, and their lives 
would still be in the sealed book of the 
future. Above all, we should have to loose 
our hold on Christ, to unclasp His cross, to 
surrender the sweetness of His love, if we 
were to exchange places with the men who 
rejoiced in the light of the pillar of cloud and 
fire. 

No, no, we cannot do it. Better a 
thousand times keep what we have than 
pine after what we have lost. Better one 
gospel than all the voices from the cloud ; 
one glimpse of Christ than all the light that 
gleamed from that celestial fire. Besides, we 
are not left without direction. The network 
of providence is» not so tangled but that a 
patient and prayerful observer may find a 
way of escape. “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet.” “If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God.” Some get no answer. It 
may be to try their faith; it may be to 
punish their want of faith. Souls there are, 
however, so open to the approach of God, 
that they do, I am persuaded, receive intima 
tions of His will concerning them ; and while 
others are floundering in the desert and in the 
darkness, feeling desolate indeed, they have 
the Lord for their light and their salvation. 
Were there more prayer, more faith, more 
willingness to walk in the way of God, more 
“taking heed thereto according to His 
word,” there might be, I am_ persuaded, 
many an illapse of the Spirit of God which 
now is lost; and thus many a perplexity 
unravelled, and many a dark path made 
plain. There is still a cloudy pillar for those 
who have faith to see it, and loyalty to follow 
it; and to him who guides himself thereby 
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further revelations will be given. “To him 
that ordereth his conversation aright, thou 
wilt show the salvation of God.” 

One thing is clear—that the possession of 
a plainer guide of life would not save us from 
all sorrows. It seemed to lead Israel into 
them. The,cloud as it rose from Etham 
turned southwards, and led them not to- 
wards the isthmus, but toward the sea. The 
ten thousand Greeks retreating from Persia 
under Xenophon, shouted for joy at the 
sight of waters, the home of their fathers 
and their childhood, and cried with delight, 
“ The sea, the sea!” But with very different 
feelings did this medley of landsmen behold 
the waves. They were not of the nations 
“that go down to the sea in ships,” and as 
they marched towards the beach their hearts 
misgave them: they were ready to curse God | 
and charge their leaders with treason. At 
least it was so when they saw a cloud of 
dust behind them, and heard the din of 
horses and of chariots; the dreaded war- | 
cars of their enemies. The cry rang through 
the ranks, “ We are pursued ;” and echo 
made answer, “ We are betrayed.” They 
saw nothing before them but to be drowned | 
or to be slaughtered like sheep. Their} 
vision was filled with the sight of the sands | 
strewn with their pale or bleeding corpses. 
Little did they think what a different sight | 
next morning would reveal. Yet their des- 
pondency might be palliated. With the sea, 
before them and the Egyptians behind, what | 
could they do? What but cast back a) 





| 


‘but that little was enough. 


of the §ea and cast at Israel,” would he 
not be [eft alone and His ancient people, 
while w@were found stealing away convicted 
by our own consciences of forgetting the 
mercies of God? To later as often as to 
earlier saints Jehovah has need to turn and 
say, “O ye of little faith, wherefore did ye 
doubt ? ” 

One man there was whose faith failed not 
in that time of peril and of panic. Moses, 
nerved by God, rose to the greatness of the 
hour, and stood calm and trustful in the 
midst of tumult, terror, and revolt. Never 
before, perhaps never after, did his character 
seem so majestic as when he stood there, 
facing down those tens of thousands of craven, 
cowering slaves who were ready to die of | 
fright, and to tear him to pieces in their anger. 











Moses knew but little of the way of escape, 
God had told || 
him that the enemy would say, “I will over- || 
take, I will pursue,” and that he would “ be 
honoured upon Pharaoh and upon all his 
host.” How it would come about Moses 
did not know, but he knew that God had 
never failed before, and felt that He would | 
not fail now. And so by faith he said, || 
“Fear not; stand still and see the salvation 
of God.” But meanwhile, tranquil and un- 
moved as he was toward man, his heart was 
anxious enough within him, and he betook 
himself to the very present help in trouble. 
‘Communion with God was the source of 
‘calmness towards men. We should not have 
known this, should have had no tidings of 








longing glance on the rock-hewn sepulchres | ‘his agitation or his prayer, but for the answer 
of the valley of tombs, and say, “ Because | of God, ‘ Wherefore criest thou unto Me?” 
there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou | To try faith to the utmost before blessing it, 
taken us away to die in the wilderness?”| the Lord of hosts gave the strangest marc h- 


miracles, wonders, and signs would come to | army: “Speak unto the children of Israel 
this ?—that God had remembered Joseph, | that they go forward.” What think you of 
had sent Moses, had smitten Pharaoh these | that, Christians? what think you of that, ye 
ten times only to bring them to ruin at the that have quailed before dangers and diffi- 
last? It is easy to answer the question in | culties insignificant in comparison? They 
their case, but how about it in our own?! were encamped by the sea, the feet of their 
When we are brought to a stand in some | foremost ranks touched the waters, the roar 
critical hour, are not we apt to forget all that/of the waves was sounding in their ears ; 
God has done for us in the past? When we, and on such a spot the order passed along 
perhaps in the first real difficulty.after our the ranks—“ Forward!” Many a commander 
conversion, saw dangers close in on every|has had to give the same word to troops 
side, did not our hearts too die within us?) reluctant to face the enemy. One inflexible 
and we “forgat God our Saviour, who did chief, who knew not how to turn his back on 
wonderful things for us in the land of Ham ;”| the foe, earned for himself the name of Mar- 
we forgat the love,.and the care, and the} shal Forwards. 
high hand of God, and were afraid of a man ' brave, uttered the same cry, though he “knew 
that should die. 
that, is without sin amongst you in tbis| ‘« « Forward the light brigade, 

matter, let him take a stone from the shore’ Charge for the guns,’ he said. 


Did they, however, indeed think that the | ing order ever issued by any general to any | 
| 








Another, blundering but || 


| 
Were Jehovah to say, “ He | ‘he was marching his men to certain death :— } 
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Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred. 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do or die: 

Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred.” 
But here was an army of six hundred thousand 
—nay, of thrice that number possibly, and not 
an army, but a mingled mass of men, women, 
and children who had never faced a foe. 
And here was an enemy such as no army 
had ever encountered; their ranks were 
waters great and many, their ramparts the 
sea rolling in its strength, the sound of the 
waves the martial music towhich they marched 
to constant victory. Yet God gave the word, 
Moses repeated it, Israel took it up, and 
with ail its transport and its baggage the 
army moved on beneath the uplifted rod. 

For with the order to advance came the 


path of sand, and they went into the depths 
of the sea and found it dry land. If was the 
crowning miracle, the crowning mercy of 
their national history. It was to them as the 
beginning of a new life. The sea was to 
them “ the laver of regeneration,” their pas- 
sage through it a consecration to discipleship. 
They were “all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea.” It is very likely that, 
passing under the walls of water, the pedi- 
ment of spray bedewed them. A plunge 
into the sea there was not. This was the 
very thing from which they were saved. But 
whatever the means employed, that night 
march was to them a ministry, and out of it 
they came a new nation—a free, a delivered 
people. ‘They could never forget it. Often, 
when in the desert they bivouacked around 
their camp fires, memory would recall the 
scene. The moments of that awful, that 
glorious night would be lived over again. 





promise to prepare the way before them. 
**God’s way is in the sea, His path in the 
great waters.” 
St. Gothard last spring. 


They would recall the suspense, the pause, 


I thought so as I crossed the| the order to advance, the uplifted rod, the 
As the road wound | roar of the waves, of the wind, of the thunder, 


its way upward—higher, higher, and we trod | the dividing waters, the march over the bed 
not only crisp clay, but pearly snow, and| of the sea. And as they recollected how ever 
then passed amid battlements rising about|above serenely shone the clear calm light 


us, five, ten, fifteen feet in height, ‘Are we 
indeed,” I said to myself, “ crossing a wind- 
swept sea, here at the top of mountains, with | 
the waters for a wall unto us on our right 
hand and on our left?’’ «It was even so. 
Those walls were nothing but frozen water. 
And what was to hinder the same Power| 
that here congealed from there congregating 
the billows at His will? He coudd do it. 
Israel was God’s child, God’s chosen. He 
had helped him in many a past crisis; He 
would do it. At first it seems as if the peril 
was only aggravated. “The clouds poured 
out water, the air thundered,” says the 


from the cloud-chariot of their King, who 
had come down to bear them company, they 
would feel, we would go through it all again 
rather than lose the nearness and the favour 
(so near and so manifest) bestowed upon us 
there by God. 

Even so memory’s unseen hand may often 
lead us back to the brink of a great sorrow ; 
but as we see how it revealed the Father to 
us, or how Jesus came that night, or how we 
were filled with the Spirit thereby, we are 
constrained to acknowledge that that light 
upon the wave was worth it all—that we 
would rather repeat the struggle and the 


Psalmist, describing the scene; and Philo|storm than be robbed of the intensity of | 


and Josephus unite in the same description. 
“ Thine arrows went abroad ; the voice of Thy 
thunder was heard round about; the light- 


nings shone upon the ground ; the earth was | 


moved and shook withal:” and right in the 
faces of the advancing nation the east wind | 
blew sharp and keen. But the east wind is 


often, did he but know it, the traveller’s best | 


friend ; and this east wind brought deliver- 
ance unto Israel. It broke the clouds, it| 
swept the seas. The Lord was now in the 
wind. 
waters saw Thee.” 

The lightnings still might play, they could 
not smite Israel; the night still might be 
murky, the pillar of fire gave light to them : 
and in that light, lo, walls of emerald and a 


“The waters saw Thee, O God, the} 


| divine love and the clearness of divine reve- 
lation vouchsafed thereby. Quieter scenes, 
calmer spots, often want the brightness of the 
shekinah glory, and what could we do then 
| without the thought of its vivid lustre in that 
time of storm? Many a day we have to live 
on the holy memories of our darkest nights. 
The highest instance of this law is the 
| holiest memory of mankind. No midnight 
was ever so gloomy, nor sea of sorrow so 
‘lashed with storm, as when a frail bark put 
out from the port of heaven. The King of 
| kings was its only oarsman, and as He sunk 
beneath the waves, which there was no east 
|wind to divert, it seemed as though the 
hopes of humanity sunk with Him! But lo! 
from that shattered bark it is that salvation 
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comes to us, and from that submerged 
mariner that grace is borne tomen. Human 
hopes were not lost but found that night, 
and the wreck of the vessel was the regenera- 
tion of the world. 

By this time others besides the Hebrews 
were crossing that strange causeway. 
Pharaoh’s repentance was soon repented 
of. In that stony soil even sorrow for a 
firstborn son could not long survive the 
passion for revenge and cruelty. There were 
not wanting (there never are) ministers to 
feed the fires, and flatterers to fan the flame. 
And so ere the tears of the mothers of Egpyt 
were well dried up, or the bodies of their 
dead entrusted to the embalmers, the cry 
came, Up, and let us pursue after Israel while 
they are entangled in the wilderness. They 
harnessed the war-horse; they yoked the 
chariot; they furbished the spear. And at 
the head of the picked men of his army, 
select as it was small, Pharaoh led the way 
through the open gates of the city. The 
crowd that gazed upon them would never see 
them again. ‘They were soon upon the track 
of the Hebrews, and found to their surprise 
and joy that they had turned towards the 
sea. ‘They made sure of an easy victory, 
and already shouted for triumph as they 
counted the spoil. But lo! the sea was no 
barrier when a path was needed for the 
people of Israel’s God. 
was Pharaoh’s last warning; he might have 
turned and saved his life and his army. But 
infatuation blinded him; the word was 
passed for his troops to press through the 
open gates of water, and hold their onward 
way in pursuit. Downward they went into 
the paths of the sea, but from the first it 
went hardly with them. Darkness was on 
the watery way,—darkness behind, before, 
around them. With difficulty could they 
discover their path, or keep their footing. 
The prancings and neighings of their horses 
told their terror in their strange position. 
The chariots reeled from side to side, and 
the drivers trembled as the waves shouted in 
their ears. They had no light to reveal 
either danger or defence, no light to gild 
their iron chariots, or show their horses 
where to place their footsteps in the deep 
mud of the sea. No light to show them one 
another's faces or the features of their king. 
So under a dense darkness that covered 
every object, they plunged on hopelessly and 
helplessly every step nearer to destruction. 
And this was victory, this pursuit; what 
would defeat, what would flight then be? 
Alas! they would know full soon. 


This last miracle | 


Meanwhile the night passed very differ- 
ently with the Hebrew army. The same 
object whose dark phase spread dismay over 
the Egyptians poured a stream of mercy and 
of light upon ¢Aem. From that strange cloud, 
the canopy, as they and we believe, of the 
Angel of the Covenant, there proceeded a 
cone of light tinging with more than the 
glory of the dawn the distant shore of Arabia ; 
hanging with gems the walls of waves between 
which the warriors and their wives and little 
ones hurried past ; burnishing the swords of 
the fighting men, and the jewels of the 
women, lately obtained from their Egyptian 
mistresses ; picking out, as in cloth of gold, 
each stone in the rough carpet of the sea, 
| that rugged floor across which they hastened. 
| There was light above and behind them, and 
light alongside their pathway ; while for their 
pursuers all was dark and dreary; for them 
light did smite their fellows on the face, and 
made them bright and cheerful to look upon. 
There was light above and around, and there 
was light in their hearts even in the midst of 
the night and in the midst of the sea. These 
two armies are marching still. 

“Tn the morning watch the Lord looked 
unto the host of the Egyptians, through the 
pillar of fire and of a cloud ;” the flash be- 
wildered more than the darkness dismayed, 
and like the conscience-stricken sinner 
shrinking from thg light of God, they turned 
troubled and distressed ; and in their dismay, 
their chariot wheels taken off, “so that they 
drave them heavily,” they cried “ Let us flee 
from the face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth 
for them against us.” [But it was too late to 
flee. The hand from whose strokes they had 
ten times smarted so bitterly was again 
stretched out over the sea. “And the sea 
returned to his strength.” “Thus the Lord 
saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead upon the sea shore.” 

It was a ghastly sight, in the grey of 
the morning those six hundred corpses 
washed up by the waves. But if the 
retribution was severe, it was assuredly not 
without warning and not without sin. One 
there was at least amongst the sufferers who 
richly merited his end. If ever there was 
one who brought his own doom upon him, it 
was Pharaoh. Visited by the prophet of 
God, visited by the plagues of God ; warned, 
advised, spared, entreated, he despised all 
warnings and all entreaties from first to last. 
He began badly—* Who is the Lord, that I 
should obey His voice?” He went on badly, 
parleying with sin, sometimes conceding 
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what cost him nothing, but never complying 
with God’s commands. And he ended 
badly ; after blow upon blow, each sharper 
than the last, still defiant, unsparing, and im- 
penitent. When each plague came, he 
winced under it. When it was removed, he 
laughed at it. And so he went on and on, till 
God’s messenger said, “I will see thy face 
no more.” But after this, as we saw, he had 
another reprieve,—after the death of the first- 
born he might still have had many years of 
power and of prosperity. But he presumed | 
once more, he sinned once again ; and it was 
once too often. There was no further 
reprieve. “‘ He found no place for repent- 
ance.” ‘The wrath was come upon him “ to 
the uttermost.” 

How like the sinner, trifling with sin, 
trifling with God ; mocking God ! “ but God 
is not mocked.” He suffereth long and is 
kind; He beareth and forbeareth much ; 
He sendeth His prophets in mercy. He 
sendeth His plagues in mercy too. If the 
one be not listened to, peradventure the 
other may be. If one sorrow do not subdue 
the soul, perhaps another may. And so, 
sinner, God tries you again and again. But 
if you persist, you shall see His face no more. 
If you are so infatuated as to provoke the 
God of battles, “ He will whet His sword, 
He will bend His bow ;” for—learn it amid 
the pale warriors that strew the Red Sea 
shore—*“ the Lord is a man of war, The 
Lord of hosts is His name.” 

It is said throughout this history, “The 
Lord-hardened Pharaoh’s heart.” Now it is 
quite clear that Pharaoh’s heart, humanly | « 
speaking, needed no hardening. And it is 
also clear that everything told us of the 
divine dealings with Pharaoh was calculated 
not to harden but to soften that stubborn 
heart. If this sentence had not appeared 
upon the page, we should have said on the 
one hand that never was there so plain an 
instance of self-determined sin, and on the 
other, seldom a greater instance of God’s 
efforts—although they were all in vain to 


turn the man from that sin. From this it is 
clear, then, that when it is said “God hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart,” language is used in a 
sense very different from that in which we 
moderns are wont to use it. Everything else 
in the narrative inculpates Pharaoh, and 
exculpates God. Still the words are there, 
and the words are true. Whatthen do they 
mean? They mean, I take it, that God has 
given man a certain nature, and has placed 
man in certain circumstances; and that the 
effect produced by those circumstances on 
that nature, albeit contrary to the divine 
will and effort, yet being according to the 
divine prevision and appointment, may, by 
an accommodation of language, be said to be 
God’s work. The hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is net God’s work in the sense in which 
it is Pharaoh’s work. It is not God’s work 
in the sense in which the creation of a star 
or the regeneration of a soul is God’s work. 
But still as coming from a nature and from 
circumstances which, in His inscrutable 
providence, God has permitted to be, it may 
be regarded as in one sense the work of 
God. 

The fact is, that three persons are respon- 
sible for the state of the human soul. God, 
the servant of God, and the soul itself ; God 
for its position, the servant of God for light 
upon that position, and the soul for the use 
of that light. And the state of the soul may 
be said to be the result of each. In this case 
God will be able to say of Pharaoh, I gave 
him warning and counsel beyond measure. 
He “will be justified when He speaketh and 

clear when he is judged.” Moses will be 
able to say, I carried the message faithfully, 
and conveyed it fully. He is clear from the 
blood of this soul. But what will Pharaoh 
be able to say? Will he be able to answer 
when arraigned for the use of his opportu- 
nities ? No more than you, sinner, resolved 
to cling to your sin, will have an answer for 
the bar of your Judge. The witnesses of 
each will have to say, ‘‘ He was speechless.” 

J. B. FIGGIS, B.A. 
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AMONG THE POOR IN PARIS. 





AMONG THE POOR IN PARIS. 
Part II. 


Irwason Good Friday thatI went again to visit, None of these things trouble them just 
my poor friends in the Quartier des Bati-| now; they are together ; reunited that is suffi- 
gnolles. An early communion service held in | cient for them. 


the little Chapelle of the Avenue de la| We would like to halt, but it must be only 
Grande Armée had brought me heart to heart 


for a moment, in the home of the poor smith, 
who in spite of the attacks of asthma which 


in contact with Him who loved the little | 
ones and sought out the poor and needy. | make his nights sleepless and his days weary, 
* And, lo, Iam with you alway,”—this promise | the attacks having become much more 
went with me as I left the Chapelle, bidding | serious since his eight months’ visit to Isle 
me not to fear, nor think because my work | Dieu, still strives to earn the bread of his 





was small, that it was therefore useless. His wife employs some 
hours daily in hawking fish about the streets, 


To lead my readers up and down all the 
and gains a trifle in this way. Her father, 


narrow stairs and into each poor ménage that 


| four young children. 


| 


the long*free day permitted me to, enter/an aged man whom neither she nor her 
would be taxing their indulgence too much. | husband will consent to part with to let him 























We will pass quickly by that upper room 
where a young mother sits, her sewing in her 
hands and her baby on her knee, while her 
eldest born, a cripple boy of four years old, 
with a’beautiful little face and sweet expres- 


sion, leans back in his chair and watches her | 


as she plies her needle. The father is at 
Brest on the pontoons, he has been there 
nine months now, and will soon be coming 
home, the young wife says with confidence, 
“for he is innocent.” May God grant it, 
and be her support whatever happens ! 

Nor need we pause, though the stay were 
pleasanter there, in that small room of the 
Passage St. Paul where a happy group is 
gathered, and the conversation is brisk, and 
one glad voice intercepts the other. There 
are two young mothers there; one has a baby 
of a few months old upon her lap ; the grand- 
mother stands by, she seems to consider it as 
hers; while stooping over it, admiring the 
tiny features, trying to make acquaintance, is 
the father,a mason who has just returned 
from his long dreary abode on the Pontoons 
of Lorient. Beside him sits his friend, his 
fellow-sufferer in his late trials, an intelligent 
and well-spoken young man. The second 
young woman in the group is his wife. 

True, the nine months spent in their 
watery prison, covered at night by a rug 
inhabited by legions of insects, which was 
wholly insufficient to protect them from the 
cold, and kept alive on a diet which did not 
even keep alive some of their less fortunate 
companions, has sent them home ina very 
unfit state to resume their occupations. 

True, also, that it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty to get any work, so that the prospect is 
anything but encouraging. 


'be supported at the public expense, also || | 
| tries to contribute his share to the family | |] 


purse. He has more than completed his 
| threescore years and ten, but the good old 


| man still totters off to the workshop in the || a 
neighbouring street, where he used to have || 


regular employ, and contrives to do some- 
| thing in the way of patching boots and 
shoes. If he may but remain with his 
| children to the end, not becoming too great a 
burden on them, if they can only manage to 
make their home as comfortable to him as 
| they would wish in his declining years, then 
| both their desires will be accomplished. 

But let us pass on now to the homes with 
| which we have already made acquaintance, 
| going up the dirty stairs of the gloomy house 
| in the Chemin des Boeufs to look for Madame 

Loche. She is still there, the new apartment 
will not be ready till to-morrow ; then she is 
to move in and be happy. ‘ You will come 
| to-day and see Madame Brisson, will you not, 
Madame?” she asked, after I had been 
seated a few minutes in her room. We went 
down the stairs and crossed the street 





together; the house was only a few doors | 


removed. Coming towards us, holding her || 


| little girl by the hand, and all pale and 
| trembling as she walked, we presently per- 
ceived Madame Brisson herself. 

| What is the matter? are you ill, Madame 


few paces to meet her. 

“No, no,” she replied, as distinctly as her 
trembling voice would permit her to utter the 
words, and of which I could but just catch 
the meaning, “I had lost my little girl in the 
street, she had come with me to the grocer’s 
and some other places, and suddenly I found 











| Brisson?” inquired her friend, going forward a | 
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she was not with me. I have been looking 
for her for more than half an hour, and just 


Myjpoor little Marie! I thought she was lost;” 
and the mother took the child in her arms, 
holding her tightly as though she feared the 
little one might slip from her again. 

“This is the lady I told you of,” said 
Madame Loche; “she has come to see you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Madame, do come in,” 
said Madame Brisson, “it is just up-stairs 
here that I live ; will you allow me to go first 
to show you the way?” and she took the key 


|| of the room from her pocket as she spoke. 


We went into the room together: it was not 
empty; a baby of about nine months old 
lay in the bed, its great dark eyes wide open, 


4 looking around,and seeming perfectly content. 


“ How long have you been out, and the 
infant been alone?” I asked of the mother. 

“Only about two hours,” she replied ; “he 
was asleep when I went out.” 

“Must you often leave him for as long a 
time as that?” I inquired. 

“Oh, much longer than that, Madame,” she 
replied, offering me a chair, and sinking down 
on another beside me herself. She seemed | 
too tired to stand or walk another moment. | 
“T’m coming, my cocotte,” she called across | 
to the baby in the bed, who looked at her in | 
return and seemed to understand. After a/| 
few seconds’ rest the mother was again in| 
motion, and had taken the child in her arms, | 
Little 
Marie stood close by her mother’s knee ; the 
child had been frightened too by her lonely 
wander in the streets; the two were only 
beginning to recover themselves. 

“Is not the room in a shocking litter, 
Madame?” observed Madame Brisson 
presently, looking round at bed and floor, 
where nothing was in order, nothing clean. 
She looked half amused and half vexed as she 
spoke. “That is the way it is every day, 
Madame ; I leave the children asleep and go 
out to my work ; when I come in so tired I 
should like to go to bed, I must begin to 
clean up and put things straight. I have not 
been at home for half an hour together 
to-day.” 

“And the children—are you not afraid to 
leave them so long alone?” 

_“QOh no, Madame; Marie watches her 
little brother, and I put breakfast ready for 
her on the stove when I go out ; she knows 
where to find it,—doesn’t she, Marie ?” 

The bright responsive look of the little girl 
answered distinctly in the affirmative. She 
was a very pretty child with small regular 
VI. 








now a gardien de la paix brought her to me. | 


'lated the whole. 


reign of the Commune. 


features, and large, very dark brown eyes; I 
looked from her to the mother, the little one 
was the parent’s miniature. It was a striking 
group—that dark-eyed child, the mother 
on her low seat with her baby boy upon her 
lap, now meeting his wistful gaze with a look 
of ardent love, now turning to her little 
Marie with a reassuring smile, and again 
looking up in my face as much as to ask, 
“What do you think of it all?” 

There was a queer, wild look about that 
woman, but withal something fascinating and 
interesting. Had the room been respect- 
able, and her dress different, the woman 
— have been taken for one of higher 
rank ; but she was only the wife or widow 
of a Communist. 
| And in truth, as I discovered later, she 
|was of noble family, descended from the 
}owners of large estates in Burgundy, who 
had been ruined by the revolution of the 
last century, and had seen their castle 
burned and estates pillaged; so Madame 
Brisson was not noble now, being nothing 
but an honest, hard-working, uncomplaining 
| chiffonniere. I was anxious to know her 








| history, not of the last century, but of 1871, 


and yet I scarcely liked to question her, 
knowing that she had had some great trial to 
bear. But she was not unwilling to tell it ; 
it needed but a word on my part, and she re- 
Her husband had been 
lieutenant in the Garde. Nationale, first 
during the siege, and afterwards under the 
After a_ useless 
search, made on the 23rd of May, in the 
sick room of the poor wife, Lieutenant 
Brisson was discovered in his soldier’s dress 
near Pére la Chaise on the 24th, his book in 
his pocket, with the names of others belong- 
ing to the regiment. His guilt was too fla- 
grant ; why waste precious time in the trial of 
a man like that? He was dragged as far as 
the Boulevard Richard le Noir, and there 
shot like a dog! The wife did not know it. 


| 


Every moment she expected him to enter | 


their room, and she was making preparations 
to conceal him. But he did not come. 
Strange steps were heard upon the stairs, 
strange voices through the house. She was 
ill—she was nearly mad ; every paper and 
certificate that had been treasured up for 
years was taken now and thrown into the 
fire by her own hands and burned, lest they 
might tell some tale injurious to her husband. 
Then her strength failed her; for six days 
she lay oscillating, as it were, between life 
and death; then she heard that the boy she 
had given birth to was fatherless. She 
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craved for all particulars that could be ‘told | round is finished, and his treasures sorted, 
her, and heard how her husband had been | the chiffonnier brings his collection to the 
taken in his guilt ; how, when death stared | depot of the quarter to which he belongs, 
him in the face, he had looked fearlessly | that again sends it home to the central depot, 
towards his pursuers, saying, “Shoot me, if} and here the whole collection is valued and 
you will, I care not for myself; but I do the sum divided equally between the whole 
care for my poor wife’s sake, and my little body of chifonniers and chiffonniéres of Paris, 
helpless children!” Then they shot him,|composed at the present date of 450 
partly missing aim, and having to finish the| members. The averge daily earnings of 
deed by more cruel means, Little Marie these poor persons is between two and three 
was then not two years old—she had not francs, a sum which exceeds some other 
begun to speak ; but, like other children of ways of living of more respectable appear- 
that age, she has learnt as the months pass ance ; but on the other hand, the chiffonnier’s 
on to catch up and repeat in pretty baby |is not only a disgusting, it is an unhealthy 
language the phrases she hears spoken by | mode of existence. ‘I he continual stooping 
others, and from her infant lips fall the | is bad in itself, but stooping over heaps of 
words, “ Mon pere est fusille.” dirt evening after evening, and in any 
_ Her present mode of gaining a livelihood’ weather, and breathing in the unwholesome 
is not badly paid, Madame Brisson tells me; vapours that arise from them, is too much 
but it keeps her out a long time from the for the best constitution, and the chiffonnier is 
children, and then, as she said in describing seldom able to continue his work for more 
it, it is very dirty work, and “e/a me aé-| than five or six years. Then he is invalided 
ote.” We or dies, asthma being the disease most 
By Welt i ooh AMET P Ranul Lr rg pacing Ss on unhealthy life, and 
plied, “ and possibly we may find some other to which sooner or later he succumbs. 
employment for you later, but until you are| In spite, however, of the unpleasantness of 
sure of something else keep to this, and the work, and of its injurious effects, the 
remember whatever your work is, God is calling is one that is sought after, and an 
wae Oe er help you init. Don’t be| applicant is sometimes obliged to wait 
afraid, He will not forget you.” 'months before a vacancy occurs for him in 
Dae I — poncdg i anh with warmth; | the list of chiffonniers. Nor can he get an 
and her dark eyes flashed as she added, | appointment at all unless he can prove his 
“Dieu ne ma jamais abandonné et il ne| antecedents free from all stain of dishonesty; 
m abandonnera pas !” if he can do this there is a hope for him with 
as Do bal nee uae seently ya ving pie and agente to hog age en to the 
ife of a Paris chiffonnier is?—what the | corporation, armed with the licence dul 
duties are, the work, the earnings, and how received at the Prefecture de Police. . 
the whole is managed? Such as already) Such was Madame Brisson’s mode of life, 
know it will perhaps pardon me if I in-| or part of it, for she earned in other ways as 
terrupt our tale in order to give a short) well, seeming never to rest; and deeming 
account of this occupation. _No visitor to | 1t now high time for her to take something 
Paris can escape seeing the chiffonnier, but he |in the shape of a dinner, I bade her good- 
may not know what the business is of the | bye, and went on to see how Madame Blanc 
prowling figure who moves about in the dusk, and her boys were getting on. There was 
stopping at the heaps of refuse thrown out little change there; how they got along at 
oor, chi tng - the ag Nip le oa j all a a wonder, for there was none but the 
allowing the glimmering light of the lamp| mother to work for the five, and her health 
aien Sapgies stg a cord -_ e ae | ben not strong. Still they did live, and that 
and to fall upon them, and then fumbling | without complaining. 
amongst the rubbish in hopes of finding | Several weeks passed before I was again 
something worth carrying away. Whatever | able to visit these three families that in- 
is deemed worthy of this honour is fished up| terested me so much, Loche, Brisson, and 
with his crook and thrown across his shoulder | Blanc. Good Friday was on the 26th of 
into the wide-mouthed basket which he carries} March. It was the 3rd of May, a week- 
on his back, All sorts of curious things are | day, when I again went to seethem. I had 
thus collected,—old sardine boxes, blacking-| another ménage to visit on my way ; the 
pots cruahert er dead birds, smashed case was urgent, for the father of the family 
umbrellas, rags, and sometimes articles of was ill ; it was a bad case of decline, he had 
clothing, &c., &c.; and when his night’s! burst a bloodvessel, was confined to bed, and 
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was probably dying. I went there first, for 
the hour was late, and the visit of a stranger 
after dark might have been unwelcome. The 
number of the house indicated to me was 171. 
Arrived at that number I turned in, and 
entering the concierge’'s loge inquired 
whether a family of the name of Garnier 
lived there. 

“ Certainly,” replied the woman, and her 
face brightened as she spoke, “you have come 
from Madame F——, have you not, Madame? 
She told us you would come to see us.” 

I looked around me at the persons whom 
I saw gathered there, and felt puzzled ; could 
I have made a mistake? But it was evident 
that I was expected there. The room which 
I had entered was very small; a concierge’s 
Joge is never of very large dimensions, while 
sometimes, as in this case, it is very small 
indeed. The largest things about these 
Joges in general and this one in particular is 
the bed, a good mahogany bedstead, with 
substantial mattresses and curtains. The 
latter were partially drawn back ; [ looked in, 
expecting to see the dying man. A young 
blooming-looking woman was there, the 
flush of fever on her face appearing at the 
first glance like that of health. Near the 
window, leaning back languidly in an arm- 
chair beside the window, with hollow cheek 
and bright eye, was a very pleasing-looking 
young man of perhaps some thirty years or 
more. He observed my look of embarrass- 
ment and smiled. 

“ Who is the invalid here?” I inquired. 
“T think, Monsieur, it was you whom I was 
asked to visit, but who is the young woman 
whom [ see here, and what is her ailment?” 

He tried to reply, but a fit of coughing 
prevented him. The explanation was simply 
given by his wife, a delicate-looking young, 
woman with a look of suffering and patience 
stamped upon her features. On the evening 
of the day before, a neighbour of the name | 
of Baptiste, a workman on the railway, had 
been carried home in great suffering from an 
accident which had happened to him on the 
line ; his right foot was horribly mutilated, 
and he had to be taken at once to the 
hospital. His poor wife who saw him carried | 
home in this state was completely overcome, 
and taken suddenly ill. She could not be 
left alone ; there were no preparations for an 
illness in her own house. The concierge’s 
bed and care were offered to her. _ The sick | 
man needed rest and attention, but this was | 
a more urgent case, so he made way for the | 
female patient, while his wife became the | 
nurse. A tiny, very delicate baby was born 


’ 








the following morning. The invalid coucierge 
and his wife carried the infant, carefully 
rolled up in cotton, to the mazrie, and had 
it properly registered; then they returned to 
attend to the sick woman and her three elder 
children, who when I arrived were sitting on 
the ground in company with little Marie 
Garnier in the courtyard, enjoying their 
supper. How to get news of her husband 
from hospital was a trouble to the 
anxious mind of Madame Baptiste. Garnier 
assured her he would go there on the Sunday, 
when from one to three o’clock the friends 
of the patients were allowed to visit them. 
But the Avp:tal Beaujon where Baptiste had 
been taken was at a considerable distance 
from Garnier’s house, and Garnier did not 
look capable of walking across the yard. 

If you give me the address,” I said, ‘I 
will go and see your husband on Sunday, and 
bring you news of him; I don’t think Monsieur 
Garnier can go, though he has all the good 
will.” 

It would be hard to say which of the two 
women was most thankful for this offer, 
Madame Baptiste or Madame Garnier; the 
latter seemed much relieved, and said her 
husband had been very ill, and in great 
danger for several days ; it was only the wish 
to help his neighbour that kept him up. 
She asked me for some tracts, as her husband 
was fond of reading, and he again begged 
me to take some on Sunday to his friend in 
the hospital, as the time must seem dreadfully 
long to him. 

As I passed down the street from No. 171 
towards Madame Loche’s dwelling, I could 
not help thinking of those words given to us 
through the prophet,—“ Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen, to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the afflicted to 
thy house?” 

I found out later, but not from the Garniers, 
that the money which covered the expenses 
connected with the birth of the little one 
was a small sum given that very week by a 
kind friend to get what was necessary in the 
way of medicine and nourishment for Garnier 
himself in his illness. 

On arriving at Madame Loche’s new 
dwelling I looked up, ready with a glad 


1 
the 


i greeting, to the window, expecting to find 


her in all the enjoyment of the long wished- 
for apartment. Her window, however, was 
closed ; that of the adjoining room, which 
she had on the occasion of my first visit to 
the house pointed out as that which Madame 
Brisson was to inhabit, stood open. Madame 
Brisson was sitting at the window doing some 
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| looking from one child to another. 
| were both ill, Rosa was the worst. 


| handed ; 
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needlework. How glad I felt that the two | 
poor women were near one another, in a quiet | 
But the expression | 


unmolested little home. 
was sad on Madame Brisson’s face,as she 
raised her head from her work to answer my 
greeting from the window. 

“ Bien mal, bien mal,” she replied when I 
asked how all was going on with them ; then 
she put down her work and came to me. 

“Who is ill?” I inquired. 

“Mine are both ill,” she replied, “ but 
Madame Loche’s are much worse, I fear that 
little Rosa is dying.” 

I went in; the child was indeed very 
ill, a complication of measles, bronchitis, and 
whooping-cough. 
down. 

“This is too much for me,” she said, 
They 


I said what I could to cheer her, spoke of 
the Father’s love she had all along acknow- 
ledged, and who had sent her help when she 
had not expected it; He could raise up her 
child even now, I said, “if it be His will.” 

“Ay, ¢ it be,” she Tepeated slowly after 
me in a tone of doubt; there was evidently 
no hope in her heart. 


“ And see, Madame Loche,” I said, trying 


to speak cheerily, “I have not come empty- | 
here is something for your little) 
Charlotte, that a dear little girl has made! 


with her own hands ;” and I drew from my 


| bag a pretty little frock that had given the 
| maker many a happy moment in the thought 


of the pleasure which the mother and child 
would feel when they received it. 


And it did give pleasure to both ; the baby | 


smiled when she saw it, and stretching out 
her two hands for it, she held it tight like a 
dolly in her arms, and refused to give it up ; 
the poor mother laughed over the baby’s joy. 

“Here is something more sent by the 


same little friend,” I said, handing her a little | 


tricot, also intended for the youngest child. 
But Rosa, ill as she was, was taking an in- 
terest in what was going on, and she stretched 
out her hands for the /r7cof, saying, “‘ For me, 
mother! ” 


I wished my little friend could have seen | 


that first beam of gladness that lighted up 


the sick room that day, the effect of her| 
kind thought and hours of work and self- | 


denial, for the price of those articles might | 
have been spent on pleasant objects for! 
herself. 


Madame Brisson’s children were also ill, | 
but she did not seem alarmed, although for | 


some days she had been unable to leave 





The mother looked broken | 


them and go out to her work. It was 
whooping-cough that ailed them too, and they 
seemed threatened with measles; it looked 
serious enough, but the mother seemed con- 
'fident that it would pass off well. Madame 
Blanc called in while I was there to inquire 
for the sick children. She looked better 
than I had yet seen her; her person was 
clean and tidy, a healthy fresh colour was on 
her pleasant face, her children, she said, were 
well, and leaving the two afflicted mothers 
in her cheering company I bade them all 
|good evening, promising to call in on 
Sunday if possible, and see them all again. 

The patients in the Hépital Beaujon, a 
fine, spacious, and well-ventilated building, 
are allowed to be visited by their friends 
twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. 
According to promise, I went on Sunday, 
and inquiring for the Salle St. Vincent de 
Paul, I was directed to a long airy room with 
a double line of beds, each having its 
/number distinctly marked. I looked out for 
No. 19, and soon descried it with its white 
‘curtains drawn back, the shelf at the bed’s 
head supplied with oranges and cooling 
drinks, while around the bed were standing 
the friends of the sufferer, Garnier amongst 
the rest. 

“ How did you manage to get here?” I 
asked quite astonished to see him. 

“T walked very quietly,” he replied ; “ it is 
a fine day, and it did me no harm, we were 
all so anxious to have news.” 

Two brothers of Garnier had come too, 
one of them a soldier. Also Baptiste’s 
‘sister and another friend. The patient 
looked quite happy. We all had a little talk 
together ; he spoke of his wife and the little 
baby whom he was impatient to see, praised 
the arrangements of the hospital, and said 
with the care he was getting he hoped soon 
to be restored to his family, and to be able 
to work for them again. Leaving him after 
a little to the society of his friends, I wended 
my way to the Batignolles, calling at Gar- 
nier’s house to inquire for Madame Baptiste. 

She had left the “ge by this time, and 
was in her own room looking after the 
children. ‘The baby, she said, was four days 
old, so it was high time she should be 
moving about again, and not continue a 
burden to her friends. The news from the 
hospital was welcome, and Madame Baptiste 
assured me she would go herself the follow- 
|ing Sunday and take the baby with her. 
‘And what name have you given the little 
jone?” I asked, as Madame Garnier laid the 
| tiny thing in my arms. 
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Madame Garnier, and smiled. 


about the baby’s name. 
“‘Has she any?” she asked presently. 
“ Y8s, surely,” said Madame Garnier, “ did 


we not tell you >—my husband gave the name | 


of Julienne Artemise.” 
“Artemise!” I repeated, “why, there 


was a great queen once of that name.” 


“And much we are in need of a great} 


queen this day,” exclaimed the mother, in 


which observation her companions seemed | 


thoroughly to agree. 

Poor little Julienne Artemise, with your 
tiny limbs so tightly swathed that neither 
hand nor foot can move, what destiny may 


be before you ?—and how will those limbs | 


avenge themselves, when they have gained 


their liberty, for their days of tight cap- | 


tivity ! 

I found little Rosa Loche much worse 
when I went there ; the measles had come 
out well, but there was inflammation of the 
chest, the cough was bad, and there was a 
great deal of fever. The mother broke out 
fairly into sobs as she brought me to the 
bedside. I dared not give her hope; the 
best I could say was that I had seen children 
as ill who had recovered. She would not 
listen—no, she knew Rosa was going; God 
had taken her husband from hr, now He 
was taking her child; she could bear up no 
longer. So she mourned, sinking beneath 
the chastening that seemed too heavy. 

“And yet even this is sent in love,” I said 
to her in a low voice, as we stood beside the 
bed. 

“T know it,” she replied; then, bending 
over the child, she cried,—‘“ Ma fille! ma 
Jille! ma chére!” but Rosa scarcely seemed 
to recognise her voice. 

“She is like that all the afternoon,” said 
Madame Loche. “In the morning she was 
restless, but more lively. She said, ‘ Do, 
mother dear, give me something to amuse 
me.’ ‘What can I give you, Rosa?’ I said. 
‘Oh, give me a flower, mother, said she. 
‘Where should I get a flower, Rosa, my child?’ 
I asked. ‘Well, then, mother, give me my 
hat to play with ; and I gave her the hat, and 
she played with it for a moment, and put it 
from her. O Rosa, my darling! if your 
father were here he would say, ‘ Yes, play 
with your hat, for you’ll never need it again 
to put.on ; you'll never go out in the bright 
sun again, my Rosa, my chére!’ O Madame, 
if the poor father knew of this !” 

When I left, the mother thanked me for 








The mother looked up inquiringly to 
In the midst 
of all her troubles she had quite forgotten 
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=| 
|the visit, but she seemed little comforted. || 
My heart was sad. I crossed the little pas- 

sage, and went into Madame Brisson’s ; her 

children were worse, and still she did not || 
/seem alarmed. She spoke of Rosa Loche, | 
said she feared she could not recover, but 


hers, she thought, were going on well. She || 
|had been twice to fetch the doctor for 


might all get well. She hoped it. 
“You can’t go out to your work now, 
| Madame Brisson; how do you get on?” 
“T scarcely know,” she replied, “ it is not 
| possible to leave the children to go out to | 
| 


| 
Madame Loche and for herself ; he said they | 
| 
| 


|earn ; some days Ihave nothing. If Madame 
| Loche has anything, she shares with me; 
|and then the grocer trusts me.” 

| She looked up with her bright smile, as 
| though she scorned all trouble. 

| In cases like this a little unexpected help 
|does good. Madame Brisson was very 
| thankful for a trifle that I gave her. Habitual 
| almsgiving when the poor are visited is 
| often productive of much harm. 

The hooping-cough, which was causing so 
| much anxiety in. Madame Loche’s house, had 
|reached Madame Blanc’s also. Her little 
| boy, Maurice, of three years old, was ill, and, 
|as it seemed, dangerously so. The cough 
| had become complicated with inflammation 
| of the lungs, and head affection ; the mother 
| was very anxious. She was sitting by the 
| bedside when I went in; the baby was in 
her arms. He was suffering from the same 
complaint ; Celeste and Michel, the elder 
boys, were coughing, but not otherwise ill. 

“TI fear I shall lose my little boy,” said 
Madame Blanc in answer to my inquiries ; | 
‘“ T am giving what the doctor ordered, but it 1 
does no good. Have you seen Rosa Loche, || 
Madame?” | 

I told her I had been there, and that I | 
thought the child very bad. 

“T fear she will be taken too,” replied | 
Madame Blanc. “I went over for a moment 
thismorning to see her and Madame Brisson’s | 
children, not that I can be of any use, but it 
just does one good to have a word with a 
neighbour.” 

Two days later I called again to see Rosa 
Loche, bringing a pretty flower with me. I 
almost feared to enter lest death might have 
already robbed the mother of her child ; 
even the corpse of the child might be re- 
moved, so quickly do the funerals follow here 
on death. But it was not so. Madame 
Brisson gave me the firstnews before I reached 
the door; she was onher way to fetcha sack of 
charcoal for her friend, Rosa; she said, was 
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better, had begun toimprove since yesterday. 
So I found her, and shewas able to look at the 
flower and care for it, and there was a smile 
again on the little face, and the mother 
looked happy, and seemed to regret having 
spoken with some impatience and fretfully on 
the previous Sunday. 

Presently Madame Brisson came in and 
emptied the sack of charcoal into Madame 
Loche’s box. “ Voila!” she exclaimed. 
bundling up her sack, and with a cheerful nod 
she turned, saying, “I must be off to my 
little ones.” 

Poor little things, they were much in need 
of every care that could be bestowed upon 
them ; as they lay there.in bed side by side, 
it seemed as though they would both soon be 
eased from their pain. The bottles of medi- 
cine were on a table beside the bed, some 
‘tisane of quatre fleurs’ stood near. “Is 
it of any use?” I asked myself as I went 
down the stairs again, wondering how that 
poor mother could keep up heart and hope. 

Little Maurice Blanc was alive, and no 
more, when I reached the house. His 
mother seemed crushed with sorrow; she 
was pacing up and down the room with the 
baby in her arms; he wasvery ill too. “If I 
might only keep my little Maurice!” she 
cried, and laying the baby in the cradle she 
bent over her little boy, “ A/on enfant, mon 
Jfils—mon petit Jésus /” she cried, stroking his 
little face and using every tender and endear- 
ing epithet she could think of. The beautiful 
dark eyes of the child never wandered from 
his mother’s face, but he said no word, and 
though he was in suffering he never gave any 
signs of impatience. 

“ He isa little angel,” said the mother, and 
truly he seemed fit for one ; the approaching 
hand of death was only making the lovely 
features of the little innocent more beautiful, 
and it was no wonder if the mother clung 
more fondly to that child as she felt him 
stepping from her. 

As I went home that evening the sweet 
faces of those children were continually before 





“Do you think he is very bad?” asked 


Madame Blanc. “ He likes to lie in my lap 
—I don’t know whether to move him.” 

“Take him up,” I said, “ he will be easier 
in your arms.” 

“Mon petit Jesus!” she crief’ again, 
stooping over him to take him in her arms. 
The child waved his little hands in the air 
as if feeling for his mother when he heard 
her voice, his sight was evidently gone. A 
faint smile spread over his features as he 
found himself in his mother’s arms, he nestled 
into her bosom. Two hours later he was 
gone. 

When I returned next morning the little 
waxen figure lay upon the bed; a white 
cover was spread upon a table near; two 
candles burnt upon it. The mother sat near 
plying her needle on a snow-white sheet. 

She tose when I entered, and we went 
over to the bed where her little treasure lay. 
It was some time before she could speak. 

“God is not just towards me,” she ex- 
claimed at last, “ He has sent me many trials, 
but this last one is too much ; if it had even 
been the baby, but Maurice—my charming 
little Maurice!” 

It was but a momentary gush of rebellious 
feeling ; she listened when I spoke of His 
love, who knows what is best for each one of 
us, and loves even while He chastens ; she 
knew this truth, and bowed her head, and 
acknowledged God knew best. Then she 
laid her little one with her own hands in his 
coffin, and accompanied him to his grave. 

Two days later little Marie Brisson was 
taken too. The mother’s grief was wild and 
overwhelming, she had no command of her 
feelings; she tended the little one to the 
end, caught her last breath, and then left all 
remaining duties to the charge of Madame 
Loche. Then the coffin was brought, and 
the neighbours carried the little corpse away, 
and the mother sat in her room looking at 
her baby boy, and singing from time to time 
snatches of wild songs. 

All this took place between the Tuesday 


me, dear little Marie Brisson with her wistful | when I had stood with Madame Blanc by 
eyes, and Maurice Blanc with that look of| her dead boy, and the Friday when I again 
trusting love resting always on that dear|went to the Quartier des Batignolles to see 
mother’s face, whose heart was sinking at the | my poor friends. Madame Brisson was sitting 


thought of losing him. 


as usual at her window as I passed through 


I hastened soon again to visit them. | the yard ; she nodded cheerfully to me when 
Madame Brisson’s courage had given way ;|she heard my voice, and to my inquiry how 
her hope was gone; she saw the truth at/ the children were, she answered, “ Bien, trés 


last ; her little girl was going from her. 

Maurice Blanc was still alive when I went | 
there ; he lay in his bed, his dark eyes open, 
but their expression was gone. 


| bien, Maiame.” 


It was Madame Loche who told me of 


little Marie’s death ; I could not help think- 
ing of that day when first I had seen Madame 
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space of halfan hour in the streets. Many 
half-hours might come and go now, but 
never more would the loved child answer to 
her mother’s call ; the dear bright eyes were 
closed for ever, and the little body lay some- 
where, the spot was not exactly marked, in 
the cold wet burying-ground. 

I went into the mother’s room. “See my 
little boy !” she called out, when she saw me, 
“he is getting better; the measles came out 
well, and he will soon be over it now!” I 
spoke of little Marie, it seemed to me better 
to do so, and I was glad to see the natural 
tears of sorrow flow ; but she soon wiped them 
away, and spoke of her last remaining child. 
She had buried two before little Marie’s 
birth. “This is a boy you know, Madame,” 
she said laughing “wn homme pour le gouverne- 
ment!” ‘Then she looked at me with her 
wild dark eyes. “I laugh,” she said, “and 
make fun, but here”— and she laid her 
hand upon her heart, “my very heart is 
breaking.” 

My last visits have found Madame Brisson 
calmer ; the boy is still suffering, but he may 
recover. Her year of great trial has passed, 
beginning with the terrors of that awful 23rd 
of May, 1871; her husband’s death, her 
illness, and then her long, long struggle with 
poverty, starvation, and cold, ending on the 
15th May, 1872, with the death of her little 
girl. May the father of the fatherless and 
the God of the widow be her support ! 

But I cannot end here. Madame Blanc’s 
little Maurice was taken from her, and Madame 
Brisson has lost her little girl; we left 
Madame Loche still nursing a sick child, her 
youngest, Charlotte, called after the father, of 
whose fate nothing is known. 

The child was very ill, and yet we all hoped 
she might recover; as day after day passed 
on and the little one grew no worse, we 
could not but hope she might be spared. 

On Sunday, the 26th May, we were quitea 
happy little group in Madame Loche’s room. 
Madame Blanc was there with her baby boy, 
and Madame Brisson came in with hers ; little 
Charlotte lay in her mother’s arms, and Rosa 
sat close to me, looking pleased and happy. 
We spoke of the little ones who were gone, 
of the trials of the last year, and of the 
prospects of the next. There was nothing 
very bright in this, and yet as we talked the 
three mothers grew cheery. Then I gave 
them some tracts ; they were doubly gratified 
when they found I had chosen out for each 


Brisson, and of her pale face and trembling 
lips when she had lost her little girl for the | 


|what seemed most likely to please. They 
immediately began to look into them, and 
though Madame Loche cannot read herself, 
|she was as pleased as the rest, and said her 
friends would read them to her. 

On Thursday, the 3oth, I called again, 
hoping for good news. Madame Loche met 
me, calm and quiet, but very sad. She had 
no baby in her arms. On a little bed by the 
window, pale and cold, lay the little sufferer. 
She was a sufferer no more. The candles 
burned on a table by the cot, all besides was 
neat and clean. The child had grown worse 
that night, and passed away just as morning 
dawned. The mother’s hands had dressed 
and laid her out, all in the little clothes that 
in happy moments she had made before the 
child was born, and which were intended 
for the little one to wear on feast and 
holidays. Rosa’s white dress was brought 
out too, and the hat she had played with a 
few weeks before, on what we had deemed 
her dying bed. She was to wear it now to 
follow her baby sister to the grave. “She 
will soon waken,” said Rosie. “See how well 
she sleeps.” The mother smiled, and folding 
her hands said, “ Dieu est bon /” 

And now I must leave them for a season, 
leave them not only in this simple recital, but 
in real life. I never have gone from Paris 
without some feeling of regret, even though 
it has been to meet with friends and spend a 
time of bright enjoyment with them ; and now 
though a season of peculiar happiness stands 
before me, a pang goes through my heart 
when I think of my poor friends of the 
Batignolles, and of leaving them alone. Oh, 
would that ere we meet again, if God so will, 
in the winter season, some good kind English 
hearts would send me aid for these our 
neighbours, our sisters and brothers in their 
great distress! Winter falls hard upon the 
poor in all places, but here they have 
peculiar trials now. The men, the bread- 
winners of the family, are in so many cases 
absent, dead—waiting their trial—exiled or 
transported. Some are to blame, and some 
are not. May He who maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, 
put it into your hearts, my friendsand readers, 
to send us help over here for our suffering 
poor, and may it be yours in the last great 
day to hear the voice of our dear Lord Jesus 
saying to you, “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 


H. HH, 
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BY MADAME COULIN, 


CHAPTER XIV.—A MERRY CHRISTMAS IN A 
NEW LAND. 


‘*T bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to al/ people.” —S¢. Luke. 


’ 


* L’amour,—oh crois-le bien c'est le mot de la vie.” | 


— Préssensé. 


SUMMER with its fierce heat, and autumn with 
its glowing tints had passed away, and to 
honour the festive season of Christmas, now 


the sorrow—the care; it’s but for a moment, 
a short moment; the g7ea/ joy, ah, thank 
'God! that is eternal; the g7cat love, ah, 
thank God! that is abiding. 

And so to honour the festive season the 
old town of A—— had donned its dazzlingly 
white mantle. The snow lay deep, ah, so 
The frost was biting and the cold 


! 
| deep ! 
' intense. 
There was, however, one house in the old 
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fast approaching, the old Swiss town of | ; 
A—— had let fall over its ordinary grey | town where, severe as it was, the inmates 
costume a mantle of dazzling whiteness, and | were too much occupied to pay any atten- 
had donned it only just in time, too, for| tion to at; and this was one situated near 
Christmas was already on the threshold. | the market-place, where Monsieur de la 


Christmas ! that holy season which comes to 
us laden with joys we can always share in, 
whatever of sorrow may have befallen us,— 
for the joys #¢ brings are like the stars, 
which we all know twinkle more brightly 
when the sky is at its darkest. 

Yes, if ever there was a steadfast friend, 
such a one is old Christmas. Let him 
come and find the family circle unbroken, 
old and young assembled in loving harmony, 
where merry carols are sung and quaint 
games are played; where the witty jest goes 
round or the kindly greeting is exchanged ; 
where the mistletoe bough, adorned with 
golden rosy fruits, attracts alike joyous youths 
or blushing maidens; where the poor are 
feasted and cheered, and the Christmas-tree 
reveals its long-hidden treasures to the de- 
lighted eyes of its childish beholders. Or 
let those days be past—the family circle 
broken, the merry carols hushed, the mis- 
tletoe bough withered, the Christmas-tree 
laid low, the kind greetings exchanged for 
words of sympathy, the witty jest for the 


Well, reader? Ah! well, and what then? | 
Is not Christmas Christmas still? Christ- | 
mas ! recalling to us the priceless gift of God 
to man, bidding us read again the opening | 
paragraph of that record whose beginning | 
and end is love. And can anything quench | 
love? Can the fire destroy it, or the deep | 
waters drown it ? 

Oh, mourner, keeping Christmas by that | 
lonely hearth! oh, watcher, weighed down | 
by that secret care, bring forth the holly | 
sprig, adorn thy chamber and rejoice—_ 


| Harpe had taken furnished rooms until the 
| time to take possession of his apartment in 
the Rue Neuve should have arrived. 


| house had to-night plenty else to do than 
trouble themselves about the weather. 

The landlady, “ Veuve Thibaud, blanchis- 
seuse,” as the sign over her door indicated, 
had just finished ironing the shirts and 
collars, whose weekly getting up formed the 

honest but hard-earned gagne-pain by which 
_she helped to maintain her numerous family 
| in comparative opulence. 
| Her two bonny daughters, warmly ac- 
_coutred in bright-bordered shawls and thick 
‘grey stockings of their own knitting, were 
| tying on their snow-white aprons, or arrang- 
| ing their well-lined hoods at the miroir that 
_ hung over the sofa, from which their mother 
| was taking the clean linen, to place it in the 
| basket close by. No sooner was it all counted 
| and arranged there, than covering it with an 





| old muslin curtain, carefully tied under the 


handles, Madame Thibaud gave it into their 


tearful eye—— | charge, and they, in spite of the snow which 


encumbered the streets, immediately started 
to take it to its destination. 

They had no sooner disappeared down 
the dark dirty staircase, followed by many 
pieces of wise maternal advice, than their 
mother hastily entered Monsieur de la 
Harpe’s little sa/on, to look after the coal 
fire she had some time before lighted there ; 
not that it burnt, although it was Christmas 
Eve ; it steadily refused to do anything of the 
kind; however, now Madame Thibaud 
thought it looked as if it meant to, and that 


The truth was that the occupants of this || 9 
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was something; and after all, what could| 
one expect? 

Mon pére! wasn’t coal always sulky? It} 
was its nature; and when one was of that} 
nature, what could one do but smoulder ? | 
Ah, bah! Madame was English, and no| 
doubt well used to it. In that land of fogs | 
they are glad even of coals. Oui / sans doute ; 
anyhow, Monsieur had ordered it to please | 
Madame, and if he liked to please Madame 
better than to be warm—wmon pére, Cetait son 
affaire. 

Grice & Dieu! the bedroom would be warm, 
for that stove refused to burn anything but 
wood, and the kind-hearted Madame Thibaud 
having first raked together all the cinders | 
she could collect, and thrown them on the | 
still sulky fire by way of encouragement, 
bustled in to see. 

The bedroom, which opened out of the 
salon, had indeed a far more comfortable 
appearance than its neighbour. It was in| 
proportion to its size very lofty, and its large | 
double windows, draped as they were with | 
unclosed curtains of spotlessly white muslin, 
did not conduce to favour any idea of warmth. 
This, however, was conveyed to the eye by | 
a sofa of brilliant crimson, damask, with 
chairs to match, and by a white porcelain | 
stove, ornamented with brass fittings, from 
whose furnace proceeded an agreeable é¢7//e- 
ment of burning logs, which sent forth a 
delightful heat, as well: as from time to time 
a bright little flame, or a few merry sparks, 
which, unable to contain their joy, just 
skipped out of the wee little door to say) 
so. 

One should have thought the good land- 
lady would have stopped in such comfortable | 
quarters, just to give herself ove little warm ; | 
but, oh dear no! she was warm enough | 
without that, warm within and warm with- | 
out ; she only waited to disencumber a basket | 
sent in that afternoon for Monsieur de la| 
Harpe, which had been waiting ever since | 
its arrival for her to find time to do so. 

It contained six cups and saucers of porce- 
lain, rudely designed and painted, but very 
pretty and showy. Had they been of the 
most costly Dresden, the good Madame} 
Thibaud could not have admired them more 
or touched them more tenderly, as she lifted | 
them out one by one, and arranged them all | 
in a row on the marble-topped set of drawers 
by the bed. 

“ Mon pére! he was a brave gargon, and 
thought of everything,” for Madame Thibaud | 
concluded at once that they were Monsieur | 


de la Harpe’s purchase; and having deposited | she’s almost frozen. 
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| at once decipher its obscurities. 
| precise time, however, that was not difficult 
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the last cup by its comrades, and added more 
wood to the crackling logs in the stove, she 
left the room, and entered the kitchen just 
opposite. 

It was a dark kitchen, for it had no light 
except that let into it from the sombre 
passage without, by means of a tiny window 
of four small panes of glass. Happily, its 
mistress knew all its ins and outs, and could 
Just at this 


to do, for it was a lucky moment in the dark 
kitchen (all things have their lucky moments) 


|when on the great open hearth a bright fire 


of fagots, with here and there the old gnarled 
root of some vine to make it more durable, 
was brightly burning, illuminating the highly 
polished kitchen utensils, which (a spotlessly 
clean cloth carefully drawn up behind them) 
were suspended from the blackened walls, or 


'shining on the small table of walnut wood, 


where a boy of seven was carefully counting 
over the different pieces of money he had 


‘received for that purpose, or flickering on 


the face of his brother, who, stooping over 
it, a long-handled iron pot in one hand 
and a piece of wood in the other, was, 
with great seriousness, stirring away the 
roasting coffee, whose fumes filled the 


| kitchen. 


“ Take care there, Louis,” said his mother, 
“take it off that flame. Didn’t I tell you 
never to roast coffee except over the 


| braises ?”? 


“ Ma foi, it's so slow,” replied the lad, 
walking round the kitchen, stirring the 
contents of his pot violently, and giving it 
two or three good shakes, while his mother 
raked together the cinders, and drew the 
roasting meat a little farther back. 

“T can’t make it out,” said the little lad 
at the table, “ there’s never a franc here.” 

“ Let me see,” said his brother, stopping 
in his rounds, but still stirring on, “‘ a//ons 
donc, a franc ; sans doute there is. There, 
that in your hand is a fifty-centime piece ; 
well, then there’s your twenty out yonder, 
and, but ah, bah! you can make out the rest 
yourself.” 

“ Hist!” said Madame Thibaud, “ hist!” 

The boys held their breath, for at this 
moment 4s grelots of a carriage sledge 
coming rapidly down the street stopped 


'before their house, and by the time their 
/mother had reached the head of the stair- 
'case Monsieur de la Harpe’s voice was heard. 


“ Here we are, Madame Thibaud,” said 
he, “and very glad my wife is, poor thing, 
What weather you 
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have got here since I left you! What a| 
cold !” | 

“Yes, Monsieur, it’s very cold; but it’s) 
healthy, you know, but sans doute ‘the poor 
dear lady has had a terrible cold journey. | 
Soyes le bienvenu bien. chére Madame,” con- 
tinued she to Lily, who, holding tightly her 
husband’s arm, was making the best of her 

way up the horrid dark staircase. 

“Thank you,” said Lily, taking the offered 
hand, and suffering herself to be led into the 
nice warm bedroom, where Madame Thibaud 
began to help her take off her wraps, while 
the professor returned below to look after the 
luggage. 

“He is such a brave garcon,” continued the 
kind landlady, perhaps because she saw a 
tear in Lily’s eye, “such a drave gargon; 
Madame will be so happy.” 

3ut Monsieur de la Harpe was not wanted 
below, and his return put an end to more 
confidences. 

“ Oh, Madame Thibaud,” said he, “ please 
let us have something to eat. We are both 
cold and hungry. ‘The snow came on so 
suddenly, and was so deep that we were 
delayed, and obliged to stop four hours at a 
wretched little station where they had no fire. 
—And now, wife, should you like anything | 
at once?” 

“Oh no,” replied Lily. 

“Supper will be ready immediately, 
Monsieur,” replied the landlady; “ but if 
Madame would take a glass of eau de cerise 
and hot water, it would warm her.” 

“‘ Grog, Lily ?” said the professor. 

“No, no; the hot water and welcome for 
a good wash, and then supper. I shall just 
see what sort of a one you'll give me, and if 
it isn’t very good indeed——” 

“Well?” 

“*T shall say, ‘ Quick, presto, begone !’ and 
fly back to England.” 

“ Madame will take the grog?” said the 
landlady, who had not of course understood 
a word of the conversation, but who smelt 
the coffee was being over-roasted, and was 
impatient to be gone. 

“* No, my wife will wait for supper.” 

“T hope Madame will find all to her 
liking.” 

“Oh dear yes; she is only afraid I should 
send her back to England,” said the professor, 
slily. 

“Madame found it very foggy there, sans 
doute.” 

“ Oh, very,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, 
laughing, as Madame Thibaud, having pro- 
mised to send one of the boys with a can of 


'should not have 


‘hat water, withdrew to arrange the supper in 
‘the little salon, whose fire had at last looked to 
its ways and amended them so far as to render 
its presence supportable. 

“Dear Lily,” said Henri de la Harpe, 
| standing with his back against the warm stove, 
‘and looking at his wife seated on the crimson 
sofa, “if you only knew how pleasant it is 
to me to see you sitting there! It gives the 
room such a home-like look. God bless you, 
my dear, and make you happy in your new 
country,” added he, gaily. 

Lily rose ; ; decidedly the tears would come, 
and ‘she was quite resolved her husband 
his joy damped by seeing 


them. She was cold and weary, and felt a 


sudden strange sadness at the prospect of | 


living out of her country—that dear land she 
loved sowell. She knewthe pang would be but 
momentary, but it was a pang still, and Lily 
opened the door at which the little Louis 
was tapping, took in the hot water, and by 
way of turning off the professor's attention 
begged him to open one of her trunks, and 
bring her sundry articles contained therein. 
There was not, however, time to do much, 
for Madame Thibaud made such haste to 
serve the supper that it was announced before 
they had time to think about it. 

And what a dainty little supper it was ! 
There was an excellent fofage, with grated 
cheese, for those who liked that addition, a 
boiled tongue in gravy, and a delicate little 
roast of veal, with its Swiss accompaniment, 
a crisp and oily salad. ‘There was excellent 
wine (Jlant de Neuchdtet), and an immense 
gateau, large as the top of an ordinary stand ; 
and, to finish with, delicious coffee, accom- 
panied by little bread cakes (des demi-lunes), 


|a lordly dish of butter, and the traditional 
brisselets,* which Madame Thibaud had made 


a few days before their time expressly for the 
occasion, 

All was jovial, even to the fire, which 
Monsieur de la Harpe seemed to feel a par- 
ticular pleasure in poking at with the only 
two implements of a Swiss fireplace ; these 
he used by turns, sometimes rowing it up 
with the open tongs, sometimes attacking it 
treacherously from underneath with the tiny 
shovel, whose handle Lily inwardly expected 
to see come to grief; but no, the shovel 
didn’t mean to, nor anything else for that 
night at least. And they ate and drank with 
merry hearts, and rejoiced with cheerful coun- 
tenances—Lily that she had married Henri 
de la Harpe, and had no more long journeys 

* Brisselets, little thin cakes,made generally on New 
Year's Eve, all the family aiding. 
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HENRI DE LA HARPE. 331 
to go; and Henri de la Harpejthat he had} “Be quiet and let me guess,” replied Lily, 
married Lily, and should not be called upon— | putting her hand over his mouth. 

at least he devoutly hoped not—to go again| “ Bien, petite devineresse ?” 

through that formidable marriage service, in| “Well, but fortune-tellers only guess things 
which he had come to such a dreadful set-| concealed ; and those cups and saucers all 


” 


fast at the words “I plight thee my troth, 
for which he could divine no other possible 
meaning, so he now assured Lily, than “ I 
plight thee my broth,—which, by the way, 
little wife, I hope you know how to make ; 


for you are come to a soup-eating nation,” | 


added the professor, “‘and if I have offered 
you so excellent a dish, yow will have to make 
it, mind that.” 
“But I thought,” returned Lily, “you had 
studied at the university.” 
“| ?—certainly,” replied the professor. 
“Just so. Then I shall make you some 
water gruel, for I remember the line of some 
old song which speaks of— 
‘ The wa-ter gru-el‘in the U- 
Ni-ver-si-ty of Gottingen.’ 
Yes, Gottingen; there is such a place, I 
suppose ?” 
“ Wonderful knowledge of geography,” re- 
plied the professor, drily. 
“So, as I was saying, I’ll make you some 
water gruel; I do know how to make that.” 
* Water—gruel! ah, let me see, douillie de 


gruau ; wonderful knowledge of cookery.” 


” 


‘As to broth,” continued Lily, slily, “is it 
made with meat ?” 

“There’s a wife for you!” said the pro- 
fessor, laughing, “ can’t even make broth.” 

“A pretty time you'll have of it,” said 
Lily. 

“Till you learn, yes ; but I’ll answer for it 
that won't be long. Meanwhile give me 
what dinners you like,” replied her hus- 
band. 


’ 


* You are a good fellow,” thought Lily, as | 
she laughed merrily, although the kind un- | 


” 


“ of 


I feel an inward—— 
said the professor, 


in a row are mine. 

“* Sympathie,” 
course.” 

“Well, you know we English ladies like 
tea.” 

“And drink six cups at a sitting. Just 
|what I remembered, and why I thought it 
|prudent to provide them for your arrival. 
| Do you like them ?” 

“ Yes, they are quite a success,” said Lily, 
taking one up to examine more closely. 
‘The roses especially are so well designed.” 

“T thought you would like them ; they 
happened to be in the window of an old 
German who sells second-hand furniture.” 

** Now come, I must guess what you have 
bought besides,” said Lily, looking round 
the room. “ Ah, yes, let me see— 

‘TI sing the sofa, I who lately sang 
Truth, hope, and charity sige 





‘ Bravo, femmelette / that merits a——”’ 
“Hush!” said Lily, keeping the professor 
at arm’s length. ‘“ Hush!” holding out her 
arm and pointing to two easy chairs matching 
the sofa. “ La devineresse began at the wrong 
end, and must imitate a court lady and walk 
backwards,— 
‘So slow 

The growth of what is excellent, so hard; 

T’ attain perfection in this nether world, 

Thus first necessity invented stools, 

Convenience next suggested edbow-chairs, 

And luxury th’ accomplished sofa Lasr.’” 


? 


| “Bravo, bravo, femme/ette !” said the pro- 
fessor, no longer at arm's length ; “ but tell 
me, how did you guess I bought the chairs 
and sofa?” 

“Oh, wise and learned professor, fortune- 


selfishness of the professor’s last observation | I 
made her half disposed to cry —“ a good fel- | tellers never reveal the secrets of their pro- 
low ; and if I don't make you good broth or | fession ; so all your little devineresse can do 
soup, or anything else you have a fancy for, | for you is to thank you very much for all the 
| pretty useful things you have bought, and 
| offer you—that is, if you will accept them— 
these two little kisses.” 


my name is not Lily.” 
“Come, wife, let’s go into the next room ; 
I am tired of this; it’s cold, after all.” 
“So,” said Lily, “you don’t mind a bad| “ Comment donc, only two ?” ; , 
dinner now and then?” Happy Christmas Eve, as chatting gaily 
“ Oui craint les feuilles n’aille pas au bots,” | they sat looking at the blazing, crackling 
replied her husband, gaily. |logs burning away so joyously in the oe 
“ How nice and warm it is in here! quite | stove, the door of which to please his wife's 
delicious,” said Lily, as arm-in-arm they | English eye the professor had thrown back, 
entered the cheerful bedroom. | that she might see as well as feel the fire. - 
“Yes; that stove warms capitally. But | Happy Christmas Eve! as with trusting 
let me show you, wife, what I’ve brought} faith in each other’s love, and entire con- 
towards our furnishing.” | fidence in each other’s honesty, they talked 
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over the past or laid plans for the future. | smirks and smiles, to receive the letter, and 
Plans which had for their object neither show | with it perchance a sly jest or two. 
nor display, neither luxury beyond their} “Not for you, ma delle. What, he has 
means, nor so living up to the very margin of | not written yet? C'est vraiment dommage ; 
them as never to have any power to help |eh dien, ce sera pour un autre fois!” Or 
what Lily’s husband expressively called the | Jean Jacquet, having no servant at all, 
neighbour. No; but plans for leading an| peered out at the window, aw second, her 
honest life on slender means, for keeping | head curiously muffled in anything but a 
their dignity untarnished not by mere out-| becoming capuchin of gigantic proportions, 
ward glitter, but by inward worth. ,and with great slowness and deliberation let 
“What does it signify, wife,” said Mon-| down therefrom to the impatient postman, 
sieur de la Harpe, “ whether we are rich or| kicking his feet together to keep them warm, 
poor, if only we are honest? that’s the chief/a wicker basket attached to a rusty bit of 
thing, and to be honest,—or rather, to avoid string, by which, when at last the letter was 
any temptation to be otherwise, we must live | safely deposited therein, she cautiously and 
within our income.” 'skilfully drew it up again to read at her 
“TI know what you mean,” said Lily;— __| leisure while she sipped the coffee, the scent 


‘ , ‘of which could be perceived in the street 
Dare be puir for a’ that, 


For a’ that, and a’ that, | below. 
Our toil obscure and a’ that.’”’ | = : 
| But see, the bells in the old church of the 

“Yes, yes, I quite agree with you. It’s | hill are beginning to wag to and fro; soon 
the man Aimse/f is the ad/, ‘The man’s the|they make themselves heard in the town 


gowd for a’ that.’ More’s the pity he should | below. 





* * * * 


ever be contented to be of baser metal.” Lily starts as their sound penetrates the 
“ Bien, femme, I see one thing——” little sa/on where she and the professor are 
“What is that ?” taking breakfast. They seemed to her to 


“Why, that if I don’t get good dinners I| sound like a voice from her native land, and 
shall get good poetry,” said the professor, | set her thinking of church at home in dear 
drawing out his watch and showing it to her. | old England. 

“ Dear me,” said Lily, “who would have| ‘“ There is service then?” she asked. 


thought it was so late ?” “Yes, Lily ; do you wish to go?” 
“Who indeed ?” said the professor. “ And you?” 
* . * * * * 


| “TI shall accompany you.” 

And so the Christmas Eve was past and} Lily was soon ready; but before they left 
gone, and the dawning of that holy day/the house Monsieur de la Harpe opened his 
began which ushered joy and peace into the} secretary, and took out a handsome velvet- 
world,—that great joy, which is, thank God, | bound, gilt-clasped book. 
free to us all, and can never be taken from; ‘“ Zens, wife, there’s your Christmas pre- 





us sent,” said he ; “put it in your muff, for you | 


Christmas morning came in cold and frosty. | will want it in the church.” 
In the snow-encumbered streets the /aitiers| It wasa psalter, and Lily had only time to 
were going their rounds, or men in grotesque | open it and see her name written on the first 
costumes of warm materials, the pointed hood | page before they started. 
of their cloak drawn well over their heads, | Oh dear, how cold it was in the silent 
and their hands thrust into clumsy skin/| streets! The snow was still falling; Lily 
gloves, were fearlessly entering the deep |almost wished she had not come, but then it 
snow, to cart, shovel, or sweep it sufficiently | was so pleasant to step across the threshold 
away for foot-passengers to pass. | for the first time to go to God’s house. On 

Presently could be heard the voice of the| and on they went, past the college, past the 
postmen, as issuing from the post office they | market-place, by the leaden lake ; on and on, 
dispersed through the different streets, and | until the church was reached—the grand old 
standing in the doorways cried out the names | church, built in the olden times, when men 
of the happy possessors of a Christmas| thought beauty no sin, and sought to offer to 
morning’s letter,— | God of their best, and did not think it so 

“Petit Pierre, au second,” or “ Jean/ particularly acceptable to Him who made all 
Jacquet, au premier ;” and down the sombre, | things so lovely to worship Him in the ugliest 
dirty staircase, smelling of cats, came) building their distorted imaginations could 
tumbling or rushing the fat servant, all | devise. 
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Ah, worshippers, let at least the beauty be | 
within, lest He forsake the place. _ 
“Wife,” said the professor, “sit where | 


|| you like; all the places are free, so you can | 
|| choose.” 


“ But you will sit by me?” 

‘‘ No, in Switzerland men can’t be trusted | 
so near their wives.” 

“ What a shame! how dullit must be!” 

“ For the wives p—oh, no doubt.” 

“For the husbands!” said Lily, entering 
under the porch. 

“You will find me here when we come 
out.” 

‘All right ; but it’s abominable.” 

The church was hot and close, and its ap- 
pearance monotonous; this was partly the 
effect of the (to Lily at least) sad spectacle 
of the families being sundered. The long 
rows of women, whose number as compared 
to that of the men was very considerable, and 
few of whose faces showed a strongly ani- 
mated interest in the service ; the extreme 
brevity of the fine prayers; the great length 
of the sermon; the absence of right hearty 
good singing, joined to the habit of muti- 
lating the hymns down to two, or at most 
three verses ; but, above all, the absence of 
that pretty mixture of old and young, child- 
hood and youth, which adorns our English 
places of worship, reminding one of the ivy 
and roses {creeping over and decorating in 
pleasant guise some old-fashioned but much- 
loved home. 

Here, in this fine old church, all this was 
painfully absent. No family groups—father, 
mother, children !—no young lovers, looking 
over the same hymn-book. No, all that was 
wanting ; and so to Lily the effect was as 
that produced upon us by a wall raised up 
without cement, for temporary purposes, and 
which a good storm might throw down. 

Not that it will, thank God; the founda- 
tion is too solid for that, and the stones of 
the walls, if they are bare and cold, with no 
delicate flowers, green moss, or rusty lovely 
lichens growing in and out among them, are 
at least blocks of rocky granite, which many 
a good storm has already passed over, and 
will again, without displacing. 

Ah, but, reader, under this separating sys- 
tem the genial, loving, home-like feeling is 
painfully wanting, and has a tendency, as 
every close observer must perceive, to pro- 
duce that evil so sadly common in Switzer- 
land of a dislocated household. 

Oh, England ! dear country! hold fast the 
hands of the little ones, the youths, the 
maidens. 


Let them have pleasant remembrances of 
God’s house—of their mother’s loving look 
as she reproved their childish waywardness, 
or, yielding to the dumb appeal of the sleepy 


little eyes, allowed the curly head to find re- 
| pose upon her shoulder, or enfolded the little 


sleeper in her maternal arms. 
But where are these scenes and sights in 


‘the Swiss churches ?—ah, where ? 


The professor was waiting under the porch 
as Lily came out. It was toocold to attempt 
walking, and so they returned to the house, 
where Lily found enough to doto write “home,” 


‘and display her wedding gifts to the pro- 


fessor, who, we fear, did not appreciate them 
as he ought, for his eyes were always wan- 
dering away from their beauties to rest on 
the face of his wife, with whose countenance 
he ought by this time, as she told him re- 
provingly, to be sufficiently acquainted. 

Happily for Lily’s patience, a rap at the 
door interrupted this unsuccessful exhibi- 
tion. 

It was Madame Thibaud, who, favoured 
by its being Christmas Day, had found a 
moment’s breathing-time to pay 4a dame 
Anglaise a short and discreet visit ; for here 
let me tell those of my readers who have not 
yet had the opportunity of discovering it, 
that the Swiss are a most discreet people, to 
whom any impertinert obtrusiveness is par- 
ticularly distasteful. Rich and poor, old and 
young, they possess a natural delicacy—I 
might say a proud delicacy, that it is impos- 
sible to live among them without finding 
many occasions of observing and appre- 
ciating. 

“* Je ne vous derange pas?” was Madame 
Thibaud’s thoroughly Swiss observation as 
she stood on the threshold. 

“‘On the contrary,” said Lily, “I am so 
glad to see you.” 

‘«:That you may be quite sure of,” added 
Monsieur de la Harpe, offering her a seat on 
the sofa, and closing the door, “ for now my 
wife will find some one to admire all these 
‘ colifichets,, which I don’t appreciate to her 
mind.” 

“ Colifichets,” said Lily, indignantly point: 
ing to the multifarious things which covered 
the table,—“ would you believe it, Madame 
Thibaut ?—he calls these knives, those forks, 
that nice tea-tray !” 

“ There,” said the professor, “I knew we 
|should come to tea before long.” 

“ 77 est méchant,” said Madame Thibaud. 

“ Tres méchant,” said Lily, handing her 

| several pretty things to look at, which the 
| kind woman carefully examined and warmly 















































HENRI DE LA HARPE. 
admired, with a “Cc "est deesad! or “ Cela doit 
avoir codte chére,” but which ‘she scrupulously 
avoided asking any open question about. 

It took some time to look over all Lily’s 
presents, they were so numerous, and Madame 
Thibaud had so little time to spare, so that 
when the most important had been displayed, 
'| it was decided to adjourn to a more conve- 
| nient opportunity the pleasure of peering 
| into the hidden depths of Lily’s great trunk, 
| where the rest were hiding their beauties in 
‘| comfortable oblivion. 





luxury. 

In the great banqueting-room anxious 
parents discuss colleges, schools, and pro- 
fessors. 

In the handsome sa/on delicate invalids 
talk doctors, climate, and remedies. 

Under the leafless trees of the great 
avenue younger scions of honourable families 
lay schemes for future advancement. 

Along the dry terrace, the baby’s perambu- 
| I will come in when Monsieur is not} lator rolls up and down, and groups of merry 
|| here, four nous chicaner,” said Madame | boys and girls laugh and play. 

‘| Thibaud, rising to go. | Sport and play under the very nose of the 

* And take this slice of cake,” 
“pray do; it’s what we call in England wed- | his little office,—for the little office of the 
| ding cake.” | maitre @hétel, within the great portico, is 
4 ‘* Very nasty stuff indeed, ” said the pro- | | inundated with letters to which he must at 
| fessor, who had been amusing himself by | once reply,—letters from rich old merchants 
| 

















watching the proceedings. who know every room in the house, and write 
“Well, femme,” said her husband, as the|to bespeak those looking south; or from 
door shut behind their visitor, “I hope you| maiden ladies, anxious to secure quiet quarters 

| have chattered enough for one day; if I| with evening tea ; or from nervous individuals 
| don’t take steps to prevent it you will become | in fear of closeness and bad smells, begging 
| une femme babillarde.” | earnestly for some airy nook apart from the 
ussian inmates, who will rarely permit of a 
window in their precincts being opened till— 


t 


CHAPTER XV.—-MONSIEUR GRANDLOUP } ous : 
“ CHEZ LUI.” o Winter’s cold is gone and past, 
Sunny summer’s come at last. 
** Des foyers sans amour, des jeunesses sans vie, | 
Et des Ames sans Dieu.” —( eve) Pressensé. 
“The end of that mirth is heaviness.”—/rov. 
xiv. 13. 


But the winter season, only just beginning, 


| flying away to escape it. 
TIME, with steady, stealthy tread, has passed 


showy season pattern of its kaleidoscope | | Italy, and Monsieur and Madame Grandloup, 
life for one of commoner form and simpler | ¢” roude for home. 
hue. ® ad 

Winter, with its “pension prices,” has | 
begun, and the season of fashion and dear- 
ness is ended. 

The tide of excursionists with tourists’ 
tickets is on the ebb. The Russians, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Swedes, who partook of the 
grand dinners, have drifted off. 

Over-dressed, bejewelled ladies no longer 
disport themselves in the great salon, or 
mutilate and ill-treat the English language 
from among the luxurious cushions of its 
handsome sofas. 

Elegant dandies, in blue silk cravats and 
scented gloves, no longer sip their coffee and 
liqueurs on the low seats of the fine terrace, 
or saunter up and down, cigarette in hand, 
till brought to a stand before the lounging 
chair of some fashionable belle well got up 
enough to attract even ‘heir attention. 


* a * 


It is a wet, rainy evening, with sleet mixed 
| with the rain, a cold, cheerless night, “cold 
enough for snow,” says a passer by to his 
comrade. 

“Tt falls already on the mountains,” replies 
the other, “and we shall get it here before 


winding streets, the vaulted entrances of 
whose tall old houses send out such cavernous 
odours, and fill the heavy air with poisonous 
smells. 
A cheerless night, as most people seem to 
think, for few are abroad, and they hurry 
along the muddy streets looking up at the 
lights in the windows, every moment in- 
creasing in number, as if impatient to catch 
sight of the one belonging to their own 
home, or, what to some was better still, of 














Education, health, or economy is now as || | 
eagerly sought after as dress, pleasure, or | | 


said Lily,|old maitre a’héte/, seated at the window of | 


drives away the gaudy summer birds so | 
profitable to the great hotel, who are already || 


Among the numerous departures are those | 
through the Grand Hotel, and changed the | of the handsome countess, who has left for | 





long.” I] 
A dismal, comfortless night out in the | 
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some fayaurite café, or of the great “‘circ/e,” * 
whose brilliant lights render it so con- 
spicuously seen through the gloom. 

There was, however, one house in the 
winding street which to-night was almost as 
brilliantly illuminated as the great “ circle” 
itself. 

By day this house could be seen from far, 
conspicuously towering above its fellows. It 
had evidently been once a noble mansion, 
standing alone in princely grandeur, before 
the’ street was planned, perhaps even before 
the town itself existed. Now, as if anxious, 
like some ruined aristocrat, to hide its 
shame from the gaze of passers by, it no 
longer stood out proudly basking in the open 
light of day, but, as if wishing to escape 
general observation, skulked in the shade of 
the great vulgar buildings that had encroached 
on its once fine garden, and looked gloomily 
down into the strip of uncanny appearance 
which was all the land now left to it of its 
Once vast possessions. 

Was it in honour of the three old trees, 
whose distorted branches wore perpetual 
mourning for the lost sunlight? or of the 
tuft of grass that had found soil enough on 
the coping-stone of the blackened wall sepa- 
rating this strip from the street beyond to 
grow and almost thrive; or of the dingy 
moss, crowning with its sickly verdure the 
places formerly occupied by the round orna- 
mental balls once adorning the now shaky 
gateway that this strip of land still bore the 
name of garden? Was it? Ohno; the name 
was a memory of the past, for we all know how 
memory keeps stored up and gives a name 
to treasures of beauty long since faded from 
the eye. Just as though to others her son 
may be only a dead corpse, the mother will 
call him her child still. 

But for whatever reason the name of garden 
was still retained by the dismal strip of 
ground into which the great house looked, 
its wretched appearance corresponded per- 
fectly with that of the old mansion, which, 
with its dirty shutters and woodwork from 
which the sun had long since eaten away 
every vestige of paint, bore the general look 
of dilapidation peculiar to long-neglected or 
shut-up buildings. 

It was a pity too, for even in its present 
forlorn state it was a handsome house, hand- 
somer by far than any of its plebeian neigh- 
bours, who, hustle and jostle it as they would, 
could never succeed in bringing it down to 
their level. It towered above them all still, 


* Club, 





LA HARPE. 
and, while one stone of it was left upon 
another, evidently meant to do so. 

Of this great building one end alone faced 
the street. It. formed a square tower, and 
was united to another of similar construction 
at its opposite extremity by antique galleries 
of carved woodwork. These galleries ran 
along the first and second stories of the main 
and centre part of the building, and were 
supported by slender pillars of elegant design. 

It was a rare sight to see the turret-house 
show, as to-night, any sign of life, and when 
it did it was generally a flash-in-the-pan sort 
of life, ending in smoke and bad odours. 

“ Tiens,” said one of the men who had 
been speaking about the weather to his com- 
rade, “ tens, it appears then that ¢A4e Grand- 
loup is back again.” 

“ Ma fot, oui,” replied the other, looking 
up at the lighted windows. ‘So much the 
worse,” added he after a moment’s silence. 

“TI thought he was gone for good this 
time,” remarked the first speaker. 

“Nothe. ‘Za mauvaise graine ne se perd 

jamais,” observed his comrade, 

“Which Madame has he brought with 
him?” asked the first. 

“ Ma fot, his wife, 

“ LD’ Anglaise ?”’ 

“ Ma foi, que oui!” 

“She had better have kept in her own 
country. 

“Bah! that’s her affair,” observed the 
first speaker, stopping to light his “ Grand- 
son.” “Good night, Pierre” added he, 
turning down a side street leading to his 
own home. 

“Good night and au revoir,” replied his 
comrade, looking up once more in the direc- 
tion of the lights, and then continuing on 
his solitary way. 

But if the house occupied by Monsieur 
Grandloup was forlorn and dilapidated with- 
out, it was almost as much out of repair 
within, for except in the rooms of the tower 
facing the street there was scarcely a habit- 
able place in it. 

The rooms of this tower, however, retained 
by their owner for his own personal use, had 
kept somewhat of their ancient grandeur, and 

it was in one of them that he was to-night 

‘giving a little supper to a few intimate 

|acquaintances, with a luxury of wine and 

light that rivalled that of the great “circle” 


itself. 
The guests, most of them men of the same 
canton, nay, what was more, of the same 
commune, as himself, had long since been 


' chosen as his intimates by Monsieur Grand- 


at least, they say so.” 
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loup for having the same tastes and disposi-|the water instead ; cold water is beneficial 

tions as his own. ; to men of your temperament,” added he. 
There was Monsieur Grand-buveur, the} “But seriously, Mallet,” said Monsieur 

chief of a well-known and numerous family | Grosmangeur, taking up the subject, “if you 

|| in the canton; Monsieur Nicod, whose | want to repair your fortune——” 

father, it was affirmed, had paid largely for} ‘“ Which I don’t,” said Monsieur Mallet. 

the privilege of writing Nicod instead of} “And would like an introduction,” said 

Nigaud. But this is doubtful, and if true| M. Nicod. 

was certainly great waste of money, his son) “There is a don parti just at liberty,” 

being a veritable chip off the old block. | continued M. Grosmangeur, pompously. 

| Besides these two distinguished gentlemen} “She can wait,” said M. Mallet. 

| were many others, among whom might be| “What figure does she stand at?” asked 

| named, as meriting that honour, Monsieur | M. Mangetout. 

Grosmangeur, a pale fat man, seated at table) “Hm, I hardly know.” 

by the side of his cousin, Monsieur Aimé| “ One hundred thousand francs or there- 

Mangetout. | abouts,” said M. Gaspard, who, it was affirmed, 
There were many families of Mangeurs in| kept a list of the don partis in the town, 

the town and neighbourhood, with all of| with their figure attached. 

whom, save one branch, Monsieur Grand-| “ Zwo hundred thousand! Then there’s 

loup was well acquainted. This branch was|no time to lose. I’d propose myself,” ob- 

that of the Petitmangeurs, with whom in his | served M. Grandbuveur, meditatively, “ only, 

youth he had unfortunately quarrelled, and | you see, I can’t.” 

never since been able to effect a cordial} “Not till No. 3 has departed to a better 

reconciliation. | world,” observed the usurer, in a low tone. 

{| But of all the company present the guest | “As no doubt it will prove to her,” re- 

whom Monsieur Grandloup seemed bent on | marked M. Mallet. 

making the most of was Monsieur Gaspard,} _ “Shall I introduce you, Mallet?” said M. 

an old, shabbily dressed man, greatly reputed | Nicod ; ‘‘my wife knows the lady.” 

for his riches, and for lending out money to| “La foire n'est pas sur le pont,” observed 

gentlemen in distress at particularly reason-| M. Gaspard. 

able (?) interest. It was perhaps for this; ‘‘Which means,” interrupted Monsieur 

reason that Monsieur Gaspard held to-night | Mallett, “that there is no hurry.” 

the post of honour at Monsieur Grandloup’s| “ ard/eu /” said M. Grandloup, “ that she 

right hand, with our old acquaintance, Mon- | squints, or is lame, or has the rheumatism.” 

sieur Mallet, the only omme esprit of the| _“ Has she got a father?” put in M. Nicod, 

party seated by his side. | with his usual felicity. 
But Monsieur Mallet, on whom so much| “Fathers are good when they are rich,” 

of the success of the evening’s entertainment Observed M. Mangetout. 

|| depended, was silent and absent, and let all{ ‘And when the son-in-law knows how to 

the courses of the heavy supper come and | serrer /e bouton,” added the usurer, looking 

go without giving utterance to one witty | significantly at M. Grandloup. 

speech or brilliant sally. | “How do you find this wine?” asked M. 
“ Morbleu / Mallet, you are good company | Mallet of the usurer, evidently to change the 

to-night,” observed Monsieur Grandloup, as | subject. 

the servants disappeared, leaving the gentle- | “Ask ami Grandbuveur; he’s the best 

men to their wine and cigars, “very good | authority.” 

company indeed.” “It’s fair, but,” added that gentleman, 
“He has been long enough in your society,” | refilling his glass from another bottle, “this 

observed Monsieur Grandbuveur, beginning | is the better wine.” 

to be animated, “long enough to “1 | “He is already entre deux vins,” said M. 
“To have ‘/e diable dans sa bourse, n'est\ Nicod, laughing at his own wit, or what he 

pas, ami Grandloup?” remarked the old mistook for such, wit being a rare commodity 

money-lender, sarcastically. | among men of a heavy, earthly nature, such 
“Then hunt him up a rich wife,” observed | as were most of the present company ; men 

Monsieur Mangetout. 'who would barter the happiness of wife or 
“One Anglaise,” said M. Nicod. | child for a don morceau at a good supper, who 
“Richly favoured in all but relations,” | are only well disposed in the cellar by the side 

continued the old man, bitingly. “Azm|of some huge ‘onneau, who never deny them- 

Grandbuveur, pass the wine. You can keep! selves, or know what it means to— 
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‘* Live the strength and die the lust.” 


How should such men be happy enough 
to be really gay ?—gay enough to be really 
witty ? 
| And so the wine went round, and after the 
| wine the liqueurs, until one after the other 

the guests left the turret, and reeled slowly 

homewards. 

Left the turret all but one; and that one 
was the old usurer, who perfectly sober, as 
was the host, waited till even M. Mallet, who 
seemed little disposed to do so, had dis- 
appeared. 

“An excellent supper, ami Grandloup,” 
said he, as the retreating footsteps died away 
in the distance. “The trout were splendid, 
and the wine—too good to be wasted on 

| those drunkards.” 

“ Parbleu / it may as well be wasted on 
them as on any one else,” replied Monsieur 
Grandloup, morosely. 

“An excellent supper,” repeated M. 
Gaspard, rubbing his hands softly one 
against the other. ‘One need hardly ask, 
LPargent vient-il comme il sen va?” 

“‘Why don’t you say out what you have 
to say, and have done with it?” said 
Monsieur Grandloup, angrily. 

“Not start aside from the question, ami 
Grandloup.” 

‘“* And what is the question ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old usurer, 
throwing himself into an easychair—‘“ha! ha! 
ha! that is good ; the question, ha! ha !” 

“You'll provoke me to pitch you out of 
the window.” 

“Don’t do that, ami Grandloup, not at 
least till you’ve settled my very small 
account.” 

“ Now I should have thought it the best 
way of getting rid of it.” 

“Not while my respectable partners, 
Messrs. Renard, pére et fils, are alive.” 

“ Parbleu ! 1 forgot them.” 

“You should never forget old friends,” 
said M. Gaspard, drawing from his side 
pocket an ominous-looking paper ; *“espe- 
cially when, as you see, mon bon Monsieur, 
they don’t forget you.” 

“All this preamble then means—— 

“That the account is due, and my excel- | 
lent partners wish it settled.” 

“ They'll be clever if they get it at present,” | 


”? 


| said Monsieur Grandloup, taking the paper 
| from the old man’s hand, and running his | 


| eye down it ; it began thus :— 


| 
| te 1} 








“ MONSIEUR,—J’ai Vhonneur de vous) 


| Temettre I’extrait de votre compte chez! 


VI. . 
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[nous arrété 30 Juin, 18— en soldant de ma 


| faveur 200,000 f. vous voudrez bien le véré- 
fier, &c., &c.”—RENARD FILS.” 

“Morbleu /” muttered Monsieur Grandloup, 
running his eye down the items of the 
account. 

“ Best consider how to faire tée a /orage, 
instead of —— 

“ Weather the storm ! parbieu / it’s likely I 
can, isn’t it? They must wait.” 

“‘ That is the question, will they wait ?” 

“They must.” 

“ But they won't.” 

“Which means,, Monsieur Gaspard, ‘/ 
won’t,’” observed Monsieur Grandloup, 
angrily ; “for here,” added he, striking his 
finger on the obnoxious paper, “here, nothing 
is said about payment, nothing whatever.” 

“ Bon renard cache sa queue,” replied the 
old man; “ however,” added he, “ we don’t 
wish to press you too hard.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” observed Monsieur 
Gaspard, ironically. 

“ And if you will accede to the wishes of 
my excellent partners you may recover your 
losses, ami Grandloup. Etre en péril nest 
pas étre perdu.” 

** But there is no way to recover them.” 

“Yes, one way.” 

“ Parbleu /—and that is——?” 

“ Serrer le bouton.” 

Monsieur Grandloup jumped to his feet. 

“You have tried that game before?” 
asked the old man, inquisitively. 

Monsieur Grandloup did not reply. 

“Za bourse is in excellent state for you to 
get on your feet again.” 

“ Ze—oui, when I’ve nothing the funds 
are low.” 

“ But you must get something——” _ 

“ Parbleu/ how can 1?” said Monsieur 
Grandloup, hesitating,—“ that is without 
help.” 

“ Madame could do something,” suggested 


' Monsieur Gaspard. 


“ If she would——-” 

“ For so excellent a husband,” said Mon- 
sieur Gaspard, “ Madame would no doubt do 
anything ; it’s no wonder he counts on her 
aid.” 

“ Parbleu / Vm as good as another.” 

“In that case Madame will not object to 
Monsieur can 
dictate.” 

“ Bien, we shall see —— 

‘Or to copy-——” 

“ Parbleu ! out.” 

“ Or even to sign.” 

“ Sign what ?” 


”? 
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“A little document we *can now’ prepare,” 
said the old'man, approaching a-writing-table 
placed between the ‘windows, and beginning 
at once’ to write. 

Monsieur ‘watched ‘him do so for ‘some 
minutes in angry silence. 

“There,” said Monsienr Gaspard, when 
he had finished, “/e vérité surnage eomme 
D iuile.” 

“ Yes, but the lies it covers ! ” added Mon- 
sieur Grandloup. 

“Selon le vent, la voile; ami'Grandloup,” 
said the old man, rising. 

“ And if she refuses—fard/eu / what then ?” 

“Tt will be'a pity, but we must try some 
other plan.” 

“She won't sign,—shewon't, I'tell you.” 

“Not ‘sign, oh dear yes ; so good a hus- 
band as you can easily persuade her: per- 
suasion, ami Grandloup, there is nothing like 
it with women. A bien, our little affair 
arranged, I will ah, bah! where is my 
cloak ?” 

“In the corridor, I suppose.” 

“J don’t wish to catch my death.” 

“The servant’shall bring it im,” said Mon- 
sieur Gaspard, ringing the bell. 

“© Wul ne sait ce que da fortune lui garde,” 
observed the old man, as he donnedia thickly 

lined fur cloak, which a middle-aged woman- 
servant, looking half asleep, brought in from 
the cold corridor. “Adieu, ami Grandloup, 
adieu, ma bien belle,—except, indeed, you'd 
like to accompany me.” 

“ Ma ‘foi, non! and Monsieur would do 
better to get home and cuver son vin, instead 
of talking Jé¢ises to a poor ‘servant,” added 
she, closing her fingers adroitly over the five- 
franc piece he put into it. 

“ Femme sage, reste « son ménage,” replied 





| "M. Gaspard, going down the stairs, accom- 


panied by his host. “So you won't come, a 
belle ?” added he, turning at the street door. 
But the servant had disappeared. “‘* Ce gue 
Jemme veut, Dieu veut ? and so-good night, 
ami Grandloup.” 

“Good night, Monsieur Gaspard.” 

““Mind you -keep’to the persuasion, «ami 
Granidloup,—there’s nothing like it ;” and the 
old man stepped out into the snowy street. 
“A difficult, ticklish business,” -said he, 
picking his way along to his own comfortable 
home ; “a difficult, ticklish affair, but I hold 
him tight.” 

“ Morbleu / if it weren’t for Renard fére 
et fils, he should not walk ‘home ‘so leisurely 
to-night,” said M. Grandloup,” closing the 
old rackety door and remounting the stair- 
case. 





CHAPTER XVI.—“* SETTLING DOWN.” 


‘* She opt the door, she let him in, 
He caist aside his dreeping plaidie. 
Blaw your warst, ye rain and win,’ 
Since, Maggie, now I’m in aside ye.” 
Tannahill. 
*< La beauté seduit, Pesprit attire, la bonté seule 
retient.” 
THE new year, cold and ‘frosty, had opened 
upon Monsieur de la Harpe and Lily. 

The professor had recommenced his thirty 
hours’ ‘weekly lessons in the fine college of 
the old town, and had resumed his usually 
studious habits. 

It was’a pretty sight to-see their little room 
at Madame Thibaud’s, whose homelike look 
daily increased under the fostering care of 
Lily, and into which these bitter cold even- 
ings they regularly retreated, instead of 
vainly endeavouring to keep themselves 
warm in the comfortless sa/on close by. 

Once in this ‘happy sanctum, Monsieur 
de la Harpe lighted a fire of blazing wood, 
and having done so, sat down close by the 
elegant porcelain stove to watch its proceed- 
ings. As for Lily, she was not permitted to 
touch it. 

Poor Lily! in her present ignorance she 
was little aware how sorely she tested her 
husband’s patience, or went counter to his 
Swiss prepossessions, when she begged to 
have the door of the stove kept open, nor of 
how severely she made him wince by a re- 
quest that he would put in more wood, when 
its interior was full of -well-burnt red-hot 
braises, whose heat a turn of the magical c/e/ 
would have secured for the night. 

What should she know of Swiss stoves, or 
of the expense of a moule of fayard ? 

“Ah, bah! that will come,” reasoned the 
professor, acceding ‘to her demand, and 
putting in ‘more wood, for which act of 
heroism he was rewarded when Lily with a 
smile of pleasure looked off her work to 
thank him. 

“Looked off herwwork?” Yes, for Lily 
had already found abundant occupation, the 
professor’s wardrobe being m anything but 
apple-pie order; nay, she even made the 
discovery that instead of cutting off his 
buttons, she should have quite enough to do 
to sew them on. ‘Here and there indeed she 
found ‘some attached ‘to their well-worn be- 
longings in so masterly a manner that she 
could not help recognising the hand which 
had placed them there, :and softly laughing 
to herself, abandoned then and there, for 
ever and ia day, all thought of practising the 
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“button cure ” on the sacred person of Henri 
de la Harpe. 

As to that gentleman, when not attending 
to the stove, :+he pretended to be deep in the 
study of “ The Orations: of Demosthenes,” a 
huge edition of which he had dislodged from 
the dusty shelves of the town library, and 
carried home in triumph. Once this giant 
book open before him, the professor seemed 
perfectly content. It is true that while study- 
ing it he looked off very often—yes, very 
often indeed; “but then one does do that 
when one is studying,” thought Lily, and 
fix, it may be, on a fly on the wall opposite, 
and stare at it ever so long, as if it had some 
particular interest for us, while all the time 
we are really considering some knotty point 
in the book before us. Here Lily caught 
her husband’s eye fixed on her not at all as 
if he were studying a knotty point in the 
book before him. 

“How very interesting 
seems to be!” said she. 

To this malicious observation, delivered 
with assumed innocence, the professor 
deigned no other reply than by a slight con- 
traction of his eyebrows, and by poring over 
his book afresh in a manner which plainly 
said, ‘“ Don’t talk to me ;” ‘but then in a few 
moments off went the eyes again, and to the 
same point of attraction as before, until at 
last, forgetting his prudent silence,— 

“ Bien petite femme,” said he, “and may 
I ask what you are after now with that long 
thing there ?” 

“That, my dear ignorant scholar, is flannel ; 
and I am measuring it to see if there is 
enough to make you some flannel shirts, for 
I know you'll catch your death one of these 
bitter cold mornings with prancing off to 
that college so early.” 

“Flannel, is it? C'est bom/ now don’t 
interrupt me again,” at which speech Lily 
smiled, and then sat down to stitch away 
silently, till the longed-for time of closing 
the ugly Demosthenes should at last arrive. 

Stitch—stitch—stitch, and Lily’s thoughts | 
had wandered off to old England, and to} 
the Heights, and she wondered how Mrs. | 
Marsh was managing in the great house, and 
if any news had yet been heard of Mr. 
William, and how the children were getting 
on without her, and if the family really meant | 
to come abroad, and especially about her | 
wee little white butterfly—but no ! she musn’t 
think too much about her, it made the tears 


Demosthenes 


come ; and Lily was beginning to compare | that ocean long enough, or ‘to chang 
the happiness of her life as a governess with | figure, plunged into it deep enough 


that of its changed vocation as a wife, not 
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quite to the advantage of the latter, when 
the great book went ‘to with a bang, and 
the professor, addressing ‘her in a slightly 
mocking tone, said,— 

“ Pauvre petite femme, obliged to ‘keep 
silent so very long.” 

“ 7f*men must work, women must weep,’ ” 
replied Lily, the tears quite ready to come. 

“ Poor little wife,” repeated the professor, 
drawing her gently to his side, “it’s very 
dull to be married to a bookworm.” 

“Not when he comes out of his chrysalis 
state and takes to his wings,” replied ‘Lily. 

“Does he ever?” 

“Oh yes, very often ;—that’s the beauty of 
bookworms, they can get out of their chry- 
salis, while money-grubs always keep in 
theirs.” 

“So, so, you like learned men?” 

Oh, very much.” 

“ Bien / I must study the great book an 
hour longer to-morrow night.” 

‘Oh, please don’t !” said Lily, leaving his 
side to fold up her work. 

“At all events, learning is a capital anti- 
dote to pride,” observed the professor, medi- 
tatively. 

“Tf it’s deep enough, yes ; if not, it makes 
aman vain.” 

“That’s your opinion, is it, femme? 
well, I’m not so sure that you are far 
wrong.” 

“ But, Henri, tell me what made you think 
of pride—that is, apropos of study ?”’ asked 
Lily. 

“Not pride, femme/ette, I was thinking of 
humility.” 

“ Well, humility, then,” said Lily, slipping 
her arm within that of the professor’s, and 
accompanying him into the salon, that he 
might get a crust of bread, and wash down 
Demosthenes with a glass of good wine. 

“Why, wife, don’t you think it humbles a 
man when, after years of toil, nay,-sometimes 
a lifetime of labour, he only succeeds ” 

“In drawing out of the ocean of know- 
ledge a few poor drops,” said Lily, interrupt- 
ing him. 

“Just so; happy if he gets those without 
spilling,” added the professor. 

“ And yet,” said Lily, “how many there 





| are who look at the drops they have got till 


they fancy them an ocean!” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

* Don’t you?” 

“ No, I don’t, for those who have — 
e the 


” 





““T’o fish up one pearl,” said Lily, breaking 
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in on what the professor was about to say, 
“can never, you think, forget its vastness, or 
the myriads of shining treasures hidden in 
its profound depths.” 
“ Exactly ; if they do, I much doubt their 
having ever caught a glimpse of them.” 
“And their pearl 4 
“Is a dead one, picked up on the shore.” | 
“ So you think the more a man knows——” | 
“The more humble he is,” said the pro-| 
fessor, replacing the bottle of wine in to the| 
sideboard, and returning with his glassful to | 
the warmer room. 
“ Talking of pearls,” said Lily, going to the | 
window, which during their absence she had | 
left open, to diminish a little the great heat | 
of the stove,—thanks to her, much too hot, | 
—talking of pearls, do come and look at| 
what Racine somewhere calls “les perles| 
des cieux.’” 
“Thank you, not I ; to stand at an open 
window by this cold may suit your English 
constitution, but it don’t suit mine.” 
“ Oh, I am so sorry ; there, it’s shut now,” 
| said Lily, immediately closing the window. 
|| “So much the better, /emmedetie, but you 
| must mind another night, for I’ve no fancy 
for burning my wood to warm the street, 
| nor for having the window set open with the 
| thermometer six degrees below zero.” 
“ It’s that stove,” said Lily, “ it gives such | 
a heat.” 
“Just so ; but it’s easy to prevent it getting | 
|| so hot,” replied the professor. ‘‘ By the way, | 
| wife,” continued he, “next Saturday I can 
|| accompany you to the Rue Neuve, to see 
our apartment ; it’s quite ready—at last.” 
‘| “That will be pleasant,” said Lily, whose 
| desire to reach the Rue Neuve and see their 
future home had hitherto always been frus-| 
trated, partly by the inclement weather, and 
| partly by the numerous engagements of her | 
| husband. “ And so at last I shall really see, 
|| it,” thought she. 





* * * * oo 


By Saturday, all the snow was gone from| 
the streets, and clean frosty weather had set | 
in, so that though very cold it was capital | 
for walking out in. 

What a beautiful afternoon it was, as Lily, | 
carefully muffled up in the warmest clothing | 
her wardrobe afforded, set out with her! 


| But here we are, so your admiration—— 


to please the eye of man had assumed the 
form of mountains. 

There, far out yonder, was the massive 
Mont Blanc, its beauty half hidden in hazy 
mist; here just opposite the Jung Frau, 
whose graceful outlines seemed ever to grow 


‘in elegance and beauty. Lily, who had | 


never in her life before seen a mountain, © 
was so fascinated, that forgetting the keenness 
of the air and the sharp biting frost, she was 
constantly coming to a standstill to take 
another look. 

“Come, come, wife,” said the professor 
at last, “let’s walk on—it’s too cold to 
loiter.” . 

“ Oh, they are so lovely, all covered with 
snow, so very lovely!” 

“ Crest possible / but I don’t want to catch 
my death.” 

“ He is not wrapped up enough,” thought 
Lily ; “ but his flannel shirt will be finished 
to-night.” ‘Do you know, my dear,” she 
observed, as they walked on rapidly, “I 
never expected to see half so beautiful a 
view ; in fact, I never really believed in that 
view at all.” 

“ You didn’t?” 

“No; when Madame Thibaud told me 
about it I thought she was exaggerating, 


‘and felt inclined to smile.” 


‘So, femme, with you seeing is be- 


| lieving ?” 


“It appears like it, doesn’t it?” said Lily ; 
“but then who could ever have dreamt of 
such a glorious spectacle being concealed 
under that band of mist ?” 

“One rarely sees the whole range as 
clearly as to-day. So you find it beautiful?” 
added he. 

“ Wonderfully beautiful ! 
anything like it before.” 

“* Bien, femme, you'll see it often enough 
now, for al! our windows look this way.” 

“* How very delightful!” 

“You think so? so much the better. 


” 


I never saw 


“‘ Must turn into ecstasy,—at what is to 
be our future home,” said Lily, gaily, fol- 
lowing her husband up the garden of No. 3, 
Maison Raluba. “I must sing— 


‘’Mid pleasures and palaces,’ ”” 


“ That’s enough,” said the professor, lead- | 














husband for their new apartment ! Although | ing the way in and mounting the narrow 
the air was so keen and cold, it was delight-! staircase, all covered with earth and aébris of | 
fully invigorating, and the sky was so clear} yegetable matters, from cabbage-stalks to 

that Lily could for the first time distinctly | occasional turnips. “That’s enough.” | 
see the splendid range of Alps painted in the “Ah! that’s palaces, said Lily, laughing ; | 
sky like magical clouds from fairy-land, which | « s@/aces, always a ticklish word to republican | 
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| ears, it has touched you to the quick ; but 


see if I don’t pay you off for interrupting my 
pretty song—see ifIdon’t. I'll sing ‘God 
save the Queen’ from one end to the other, 
the very first night we take possession : if I 
don’t, my name is not Lily.” 

“ Bien, femmelette, you shall sing whatever 
you please ; only now let’s look over the 
apartments,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, 
smiling at his wife’s happy animated face, 
and ushering her in. 

Lily ran from one room to another. “ It’s 
very cheerful,” said she, ‘so very sunshiny ; 
rather a contrast to the gloomy study, isn’t 
it?” added she. 

“ Ah, for that, yes. So you like it?” 

“ Tt pleases me very much ; then the view 


| from the windows is something wonderful.” 


“It has a bad entrance,” said the professor. 
“Oh, one must have something,” replied Lily. 


That Gay week Lily and her husband re- 
moved to their new apartment. 

As to their furniture, the professor had dis- 
covered, in an obscure street of the old town, 
which he passed each day on his way to the 
college, a little broker’s shop. It was the same 
where he had already made the acquisition of 
the precious teacups. 

The owner of this charming retreat was a 
Jew, who having made the discovery that 
Monsieur de la Harpe was newly married, 
and about furnishing, took care each morn- 
ing to place conspicuously outside his door 
some well got up and tempting article of 
second-hand furniture. 

“Monsieur is looking at that table,” he 
would say, addressing the professor from his 
post of observation on the threshold ; “c'est un 
meuble @ occasion. Mais voyez vous, Monsieur,” 
raising his hands, “‘ ume vrai occasion !” 





“ Sans donte.” 
* Ah, and then when that staircase is clean | 
and I have carpeted it, and there is a nice| 


}| matting down in the passage, it will have | 


quite another look.” 
“We shall see, wife,” said the professor, | 
laughing ; “we shall see.” 
“See ! see what ?” | 
“ How you will look when the gardener | 


| and his two boys carry up your fine staircase | 


their sacks of potatoes or baskets of cab-| 
bages, or Madame Raluba drags over your | 


fine carpet her great bundles of fagots.” | 
“ You don’t mean that ?” 


5 
“ Poor wife,” said the professor, ironically, | 


“ poor wife, you'll see ; but perhaps you will | 
provide slippers as well as matting and| 


| carpets; but now let us go back to the| 





| Of the past. 


town,” added he, stepping out into the corri-| 
dor and locking the door behind him, “ for I | 


||| have another lesson to give.” 


As they returned home it was Monsieur de | 


la Harpe who did all the talking, for Lily! 


was thoughtful and preoccupied. 

The band of mist had again shut out the | 
view of the mountains, and trivial as had been | 
her first disappointment, Lily felt that it too | 
had taken a wee little strip off her own blue sky | 


| and obscured her golden future. 


She disliked the house of Madame Thibaud, | 


| because, like most others in the town, its en | 


trance was so gloomy, dirty, and forlorn. She| 


| had pictured to herself for her new home one | 
| So neat and orderly, it had seemed to her so} 


easy to haveit so. Alas! the pretty clean en- | 
trance of her imagination was already a thing | 
Would anything else go? Were) 


store for her ? 


any other disappointments in 
* * * * * 


“ Combien ?” asked the professor. 

** Ah, Monsieur, it is to be sold for uz rien, 
une bagatelle /” 

“ Combien ?” repeated the professor, im- 
patiently. 

“ Tt would be given away,” soliloquized the 
Jew, “ given away for sixty francs.” 

“ Six-ty francs !—mer-ci /—sixty francs for a 
rackety old thing like that ?” 

“ Monsieur does not understand furniture, 
one sees that,” observed the old Jew, com- 
passionately. 

“ Take forty,” said the professor, turning to 
gO. ° 
“Forty! did Monsieur say forty? Ah, 
Monsieur!” in a tone of reproach, and 
passing his coat-sleeve over the top of the 
table. 

“« Voyons donc, if it can ‘stand on its legs,” 
observed the professor, looking at it again. 

“Ah, Monsieur, say fifty, e¢ cest une affaire 
baclé,” said the old Jew, pressing very hard 
on the only solid leg the table possessed. 

“Hm.” 

“Well, since Monsieur is une bonne prac- 
tigue, we will split the difference, and say 
forty-five.” 

“ Bien,” said the professor. 

“ Forty-five, ready money,” added the old 
Jew, quickly. 

“ Bien,’ repeated the professor, opening 
his purse and throwing down the sum. 

“ Monsieur would like it sent ?” 

“To No. 3, Maison Raluba, Rue Neuve;” 
and the worthy professor hastened on towards 
home. ’ 

The old Jew, cap in hand, watched him 
disappear, then picking up the money -so 
hastily thrown down, he turned it over in his 
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dirty hands, and having examined it piece by 
piece, slipped it into the greasy leather bag 
he used as purse, and calling to a lad half 
hidden among the unaccountable assemblage 
of queer old articles which filled up the little 
shop,—‘ Here, Abraham,” said he, in a self- 
satisfied, caressing tone, “ depéche-toi with this 
table to Rue Neuve, No. 3; depéche-toi, 
Abraham ; but.”’—here the old man held up 
his forefinger significantly, “ but, Abraham, 
mind its legs,—mind its legs, Abraham.” 

“ N’ ayes pas peur,’ said the boy, with a 
knowing wink, as he shouldered the table 
and carried it off in triumph. 

And so it happened that Monsieur de la 
Harpe had, thanks to the kind offices of the 


old Jew, gradually come into possession of | 
many‘ wonderful articles of furniture ; that | 


Madame Thibaud’s for another night, that 
you may have a good supper and get rested, 
for you look tired out, poor thing.” 

*“ You're a good sensible husband,” said 
Lily, tying on her bonnet and hastily donning 
her wrappers, “ it’s the very best thing we can 
do, and to-morrow the woman and I can finish 
easily.” 

“So much the better, for to-morrow I 
can’t help you much. I have eight lessons.” 

‘“ Poor dear ; all in the college ?” 

‘* Five in the college, and difficult classes.” 





| shall be better left to ourselves, only you are 
|invited to be home for supper punctually at 
six. 
“ Bien, | suppose that means don’t come 
home before,” said the professor, laughing. ° 
‘ Perhaps it does,” said Lily. ‘‘ The truth 


“‘ Well, we shall not want any help, indeed - 


there was hardly an evening when he did not | 
recount to Lily some charming (¢éfe-d-/éte with | is,” added she, after a pause, “ I don’t want 
that interesting individual, or hardly a day | to begin housekeeping by giving you a bad 
when some relic of antiquity did not find its | dinner, especially if you have so many lessons 
way to Maison Raluba, where it was with | to give.” 

** C’est bien,” replied the professor, “T can 


cautious. touch deposited i in the empty rooms | 


till the fortunate owner should arrive, as he | 
did at last, with bag and baggage, to take | 


possession for good and all, both of them and | parted company at the college 


of the new apartment. 

What a bustling day that was! There was} 
-so much to be done, so many trifling diffi- | 
culties to be surmounted, and for Lily at| 


least so many little disappointments to be| 


supported. 

There was the red damask sofa, which) 
refused to mount so plebeian a staircase, and | 
when it had. with great difficulty been coaxed | 
into doing, so, took offence at the kitchen | 
entrance, and had to have its back taken|* 
down before it could be persuaded into going | 
a step farther. There was the great set of | 
drawers with the marble top, which abso- | 
lutely declined being. fitted into its right 


} 


dine at Madame Thibaud’s,’ 

And so the next day Lily and her husband 
door, the 
| former to pursue her way to the new home, 
the latter to enter his class-room and begin the 
| day’s lessons by giving tothe twenty- -eight boys 
| their usual Tuesday-morning’s lesson in history. 

‘* Bon jour, Madame Raluba,” said Lily, 
| appearing on the threshold of their little sa/on, 
|which that worthy woman was polishing with 
the great decrottioir. 

“ Bon jour, ma chére dame,’ replied the 
gardener’ s wife, pausing in her arduous work. 

* Madanie has slept well ?” 

“ Yes,thank you. How nice you have made 
the floor look ! ‘so very white and clean,” said 
| Lily, admiringly. 

“ Ma bonne dame, yes, it is clean.” 











place, and had to be left, like many other “And so very pretty too. Those bars of 
‘things in this world besides sofas, in the/ dark wood inlaid in the white have such a 
* wrong ; but above all there were the pre- | pretty effect, and make the room so cheer- 
cious articles bought of the old Jew. Ah, | ful ; but, Madame Raluba, I can’t think why 
that was the crowning disappointment of the | there i is that stove, it is not wanted with that 
day, for Lily could plainly see they were one’ nice fireplace.” 
and all take-in’s ; yes, one and all. Not that] “ Mais, ma chére bonne dame, wood is so 
she told the professor so. What good would | dear.” 
that do? He will find it out fast enough; “Then the stove is put in for economy, 
without my tormenting him, thought Lily. _| because it burns less wood.” 
Oh, but how tired she was before the night) ‘“ Sans doute, ma pauvre dame.” 
came! and how glad when Monsieur de la, “Qh, but we will have a fire on the hearth, 
Harpe, who had been helping all the day, | at least for to-night,” added Lily ; “ that will 
came to inform her that the last of their scanty | be delightful. Why, dear me, I haven't seen 
furniture was safely housed ! a real jolly fire since I left old- England. I 
“And now, wife,” said he, “put on your | hate those nasty stoves ;” and Lily hastened 
things, for I'm going to take you back to, paway to take off her cloak and bonnet, and 
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set herself to work; and work she did, and 


right heartily too, so that by the time: the 
magical hour of six drew near: her new home | 
in such order.—all the great boxes 


was 
emptied, and their contents neatly arranged 


chef d'euvre Lily, was watching sa. carefully 
was no bad specimen of it. 

3ut hark ! here he comes, just as usual, to 
time, and Lily. glanced to the new. time- 


| his 
How nice 


| piece adorning the mantelpiece. 


in the commodious cupboards.;.all the new/to have a timepiece of one’s very own! 


crockery artistically displayed on the shelves 
of the little kitchen ; .all her husband’s linen, 


including the flannel shirts: she was so proud | 


of, safely bestowed in the marble-topped set 
of drawers ; all the floors, and the tables and 
the chairs, and everything else that could be, 
polished to look its very best, rubbed the 
right way until they almost purred again ; 
and the log fire was burning famously, and 
the cloth was laid, and the supper ready, and 


Lily herself, with heightened colour, a print | 
apron covering her pretty dress, was alter- | 


nately listening for a well-known footstep or 
turning over with the fork she held in her 
hand the chef a’e@uvre of the evening’s repast, 
in the form of a fat fowl, spluttering and 


browning in its tempting gravy on the open | 


hearth before her. 

Yes, for Lily had made her husband a 
little supper in honour of his new home. It 
must greet him to-night “with a welcome 
warm and kind,” must have a twinkle-in-its- 
eye sort of look, to be remembered after 
many days. 

What trouble it has cost her to cook that 
fowl! She had first tried to roast it by 
the kitchen stove; alas! alas! that smoked 
—smoked whether the window was open or 
shut; smoked whether the door was ajar 
or closed. Oh, but such a smoke! Lily 
had been stifled, and run to the door to 
breathe ; Madame Raluba’s eyes had 
watered, and she had put her head out of the 
window to see ; and, what was worse, Lily 
felt sure that it meant to smoke always, for 
had it not flashed on her mind thatthe kitchen 


below was as black as the inside of a chim-} 


ney? 

What to do? Lily considered; as she 
did so a certain text-hand copy she had been 
used to set for the benefit of the rising 
scions of gentility in the school of N—— 
came vividly before her, —— 


“ Time” (it said) “ and patience overcome | 


all difficulties.” 

How often she had written it!) How well 
the “all difficulties” had fitted in after the 
“overcome,” and was she now going to let 
the a// be pecked out by a chicken? Not 
she. If the kitchen stove would not roast it 
something else should. 

Yes, yes, “time and patience overcome 
all difficulties ;” and the nicely done-to-a-turn 





| thought she, rushing to the door to. welcome 
| her husband. 

| “ Ziens, little wife,” said the professor, 
| taking a survey of the room from the thresh- 
old, “‘ “ens, how snug it looks! and what a 
savoury odour! Bless me,” continued he, 
|approaching the fire, and putting on the 
slippers Lily had placed to warm in front of 
lit, “a chicken too!” 

‘“‘ Now confess,” said Lily, hanging up his 
overcoat, “ that you expected—— ” 

“ Du gruau? Oh, certainly,” said the 
professor, drawing the table a little nearer to 
'the fire, and seating himself by its side, in 
one of the relics of antiquity. 

“Soup au gruau,” said Lily, laughingly 
uncovering the tureen Madame Raluba had 
placed on the table, and ladling out the soup. 
“So you see you are not disappointed.” 

‘Ah, ah, Madame,” said the professor, 
“ but I suspect it’s not of your concocting; 
it’s Swiss gruel, none of your English stuff.” 

“You find it good?” asked Lily when 
her husband had tasted it. 

“ Ex-cel-lent,” said the professor, leaning 
forward to arrange the fire, a movement 
which the relic on which he was seated re- 
sented violently, quarrelled over, and finally 
came to a separation about, leaving Monsieur 
de la Harpe, like the mutual friend in a 
quarrel, to find himself abandoned by either 
party. 

“Great rascal!” said he, getting up from 
the floor, on to which he had somewhat 
ignominiously fallen—“ great rascal ; but he 


| shall take them back again.” 


‘“‘ Never mind,” said Lily,, picking up the 
back of the chair, which had fallen on the 
hearth, “never mind, it’s a lucky omen.” 

“Very lucky, certainly,” said the professor, 
rubbing himself pathetically, “but he shall 
fake them back,” the Ze of course meaning 
the old Jew. 

Lily made no other reply to this observa- 
tion than by hastening to fetch her husband 
another chair, and to. serve the chicken, 
which proved so good that the professor soon 
forgot his tribulations; nay, even before 
long joined in Lily’s laugh about them. 

“The old Jew won't take them back,” 
said she, “but we need not. buy anything 


more of him.” 
“ C'est cela, femmelette,” said the professor. 
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“So that you see after all your fall 
may prove, as I said, a lucky one,” observed 
Lily. 
“Ah, ah, I see ; you think it will teach 
me experience.” 

“ And how fortunate to get that before you 
get your wrinkles! Yes, the more I reflect 
on it,” said Lily, “the more lucky I find the 
omen of that fall.” 


| And so after the little accident the supper 
| was more gay than before, and the evening 
' was merrier than the supper ; and its memory 
was as a bright spot in a chequered life—as 
}an oasis where palm trees grow in the 
| scorching desert, to whose refreshing shade | 
'we look back with a grateful remembrance 
/when again painfully plodding on our way | 

over the sandy plain. 





NOTES OF A TOUR IN 


SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 


NORWAY. 
Part V. 


THE only recommendation of these execra- 
ble conveyances was the excessive lowness 
of the fares. There were some one-horse 
vehicles with fair springs, but they were not 
readily found. A two-horse barouche was a 
|| very expensive luxury, costing as much as 
| about eighteen shillings for two or three 
hours, or two guineas for the day, besides a 
pour-boire for the coachman. The tramways 
were remarkably cheap—about three half- 
pence for the whole course. Every one 
seemed to use some vehicle or other. The 


main thoroughfares were always crowded with | 


them ; and they tore on at the most extra- 
ordinary speed. 

Never anywhere have I seen such Aorses 
as we found at St. Petersburg. They are 
mostly black, with immense tails, in first-rate 
condition, evidently cared for after the Asiatic 
fashion of “the Arab and his steed.” Their 
pace is something tremendous. The driver 
uses no whip, but appears to be putting forth 
his whole strength in restraining, with one 
rein in each hand, the exuberant energy of 
the beautiful creatures. They have splendid 
action, and a most mild and intelligent ex- 
pression of face, far exceeding their human 
masters. I was strongly tempted to take a 


with our commissionaire, set out for the | 
/imperial camp. It was distant from the | 
| capital some fifteen or twenty miles. We 
had a long jolting drive through the city to a 
railway station, situated in an outskirt. The 
train had been advertised for eight o'clock, 
but on our arrival we found it gone; the | 
hour of departure had been altered a day or || 
| two before, but no public notice had been | 
circulated. We had to wait for about two | 
hours, and meanwhile got a very comfortable | 
| breakfast in the station. Time did not seem | 
very precious thereabout, for a number of | 
| passengers arrived an hour or two too | 
'soon, and were hanging about very con- 
'tentedly. At last the train was set, and soon 
| was filled, including a good many officers. 
| We started to the minute, and proceeded at a 
| good rate of speed through a poor wilderness- 
like country, stopping at several small stations, | 
‘until at length we came in sight of a large 
number of tents pitched on a bare, level | 
‘heath. This was the camp, and the train | 
| disgorged its contents in a capacious covered | 
station. 
| Amultitude of vehicles of every description | 
| were waiting for hire. By way of a little 


eee 2 
| variety we selected a rude cart of the country, | 


| 





pair home with me, having been told that | with a wooden seat across the centre covered | 
they might be had at a very moderate | with a sheepskin, and another seat in front | 
price. for the driver and our guide. We bargained 
An American’gentleman remarked to me | to be taken across the country a distance of 
one day, that, after making the horse his | about fifteen English miles to one of the 
special study all his life, he had never been | imperial palaces. The man was not exact- 
so struck as with the look of these Russian | ing; he was very rough, and almost semi- 
horses, adding that he should not have | barbarous, but he fulfilled faithfully his 
hesitated to buy one on the mere evidence | covenant. 

of the creature’s countenance. Curiously Our first object, however, was to see the | 
enough, scarcely any one rides on horseback, |camp. We walked across the heath, and | 








yet everybody rides. entered the rows of tents, where the soldiers | 


One beautiful morning my wife and myself, | of many different regiments were lounging, 
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some asleep, some smoking, some eating|held up in a perpendicular position during 
their humble meals. One row was appro-|the ceremony by a man who stood behind 
priated to the Circassian life-guards, in attend-| the priest; and the face of the dead was 
ance on the person of the Czar. They are a/slightly veiled by a piece of thin gauze, 
splendid body of men, tall and stately, and | which at the close was lifted up by the chiet 
richly dressed and caparisoned. mourner, who then kissed the deceased’s 
In their tents we saw them mostly in @s-| brow. The latter was an old man, and the 
habille; and one can scarcely imagine the | sorrowing mourner looked like his son. The 
contrast between the sentinel in his long | surrounding company seemed much affected, 
scarlet coat and handsome helmetandarmour, | as if the aged father had so ruled his life as 
and the same man on his couch of dried grass, | to be sorely missed when he died. The bier 
and with his coarse, wretched fare, neither} was then lifted on the shoulders of four men, 
of them such as'an Englishman would will-| the man with the uplifted lid following ; the 
ingly assign to his horse. They were a good| people came next ; the priests and assistants, 
deal amused to see “the English lady” among | uttering a strange wail, preceded all ; they 
them ; and, in reply to some inquiries put by| moved along the highway to the cemetery ; 
our attendant, they manifested much quiet| the grave was ready ; the coffin was placed 
simplicity of character. A gentle, kind word} on supports ; the lid was put on and fixed ; 
was, I fancy, somewhat a novelty to them ;|the bier was lowered into the somewhat 
and they welcomed us with every demonstra- | shallow receptacle ; a fresh service was gone 
tion of friendliness. The horses were very|through for two or three minutes; each 
different from the magnificent animals we/mourner, at the words “ dust to dust,” threw 
had seen in the city ; they were in poor con-| a large lump of the stiff soil upon the coffin ; 
dition, and rather diminutive in size, though} the grave was filled up and all retired—the 
probably they were hardy and able to endure/| priest, with some of the relatives, to the 
fatigue. We were allowed to pass freely from | church to register the burial and receive his 
one row of tents to another, and could not| fees, and the other mourners to their respec- 
have enjoyed a better opportunity of witness- | tive homes. 
ing a field army en repos. We now resumed our places on the country 
We next proceeded to the adjoining vil-| cart, and proceeded on our journey, passing 
lage, and saw the little chateau of the Em-|the railway station and then another series 
peror. We met the general riding along on|of military tents, one of which was the Em- 
a beautiful charger, unattended ; and though|peror’s. The highway was excellently con- 
by this time we had embarked on board our| structed, broad, and rising in the centre, and 
notable conveyance, we were informed, in|macadamized. We passed occasional vil- 
most gracious terms, by an officer, whom our| lages, the houses made of wood, and the 
guide addressed at our request, that we were| general aspect poverty-stricken. At each 
most welcome to see the imperial apartments | village a large board was exhibited, bearing 
or anything else we desired. Certainly the/the name of the place and of the district, 
Russians, whatever defects may still hang}and the number of the inhabitants—male 
about them, are a pattern to Englishmen|and female. At one of these villages I de- 
in the amenities of courtesy and civility. |scended to inspect a small stone building 
As we were leaving the village, we observed | occupying the central place ; it was divided 
in the parish church, which was standing | into two compartments, one of which, I found, 
open, a crowd of people gathered for some| served as the village school, and the other as 
religious ceremony. It was about twelve|the local court of justice. For some miles, 
o’clock in the day; and on alighting and|the country continued uninteresting and 
entering the building we found it was a} monotonous. Our guide in front kept the 
funeral, celebrated according to the rites of the | driver tolerably well up to his work, sO that 
Greco-Russian Church. They were simple| we jogged along at the rate of about six or 
villagers; and, in the centre of the temple, | seven miles an hour. me 
they were standing around the bier which}! We were amused with a little incident 
contained the corpse, the priest at the feet| which was very characteristic of the country. 
and the chief mourner at the head, the} A Russian gentleman met us in his hand- 
former in a most dolorous monotone pouring | some carriage, driven by a rather dignified 
forth a kind. of inarticulate howl, and the} cocker. Our commissionaire (who was some- 
latter with his eyes fixed most steadily on| what of a wag), as he saw it approaching in 
the face of the corpse, as if in real and in-| the centre of the road, whispered back to us to 
tense grief. The cover of the coffin was keep a look-out. The carriage came nearer, 
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same class, each coachman would have given 


common country cart, driven by a com- 
mon countryman, to presume to hold its 
own! “You have English behind you,” 
said our commissionaire to the somewhat 
nervous driver; “ keep*your place on. the 
road!” 


in front, who looked as if he would bear us 
down by sheer force. Ultimately we passed 
each other on a footing of perfect equality, 
evidently to the intense astonishment of our 
humble friend who was driving us. 

* Ah,” said the commissionaire to us; after 
the crisis in the man’s nerves had subsided, 
“if you had not been here, he would have 
gone right into the ditch rather than dare 
to go near that carriage !” 

The poor creatures seem almost to question 
their own right to exist on the face of God's 
earth. 

By and by.we entered the spacious park 
surrounding the imperial palace. 

At a beautiful little summerhouse wealighted 
to admire the exquisite bit of scenery. A Rus- 
sian family was strolling about, attended by a 
very tall, grandly equipped “ Jeames,” who 
seemed utterly overwhelmed at the idea of 
two strangers who had arrived in a plebeian 
cart having the audacity toapproach so sacred 
a presence. He evidently considered that 
such common clay was not intended by its 
Maker to come within sight of his porcelain. 

The avenue grew more and more attractive 
as we approached the palace. We were 
nearly run down by a char-d-danc with three 
magnificent horses abreast, rushing along 
with immense force, and occupying almost 
the entire roadway. We deemed it advisable 
now to dismiss our lowly vehicle, which we 
had enjoyed not a little as a genuine speci- 
men of the rustic modeof travel. The Czar 
had arrived. from the camp, and the Circas- 
sian life-guards were on duty all round the 
building. As we entered the grand quad- 
rangle we found ourselves in front of a very 
imposing erection, greatly exceeding Peter- 
hoff in magnificence, and said to be the 
Emperor’s favourite residence. An Austrian 
Archduke, who had been on a visit, was 
leaving with all the empressement with which 
the Russians know so well how to welcome, 
and to speed the departure of, the guests 
whom they delight tohonour. Several foreign 
ambassadors: also were quitting the imperial 
presence in scarcely less splendid equipages, 











still maintaining its old place in the highway. 
Ifit had been meeting another carriage of the | surveying the handsome edifice, a barouche 


He did so, to be sure—to the no| 
small amazement of the important personage | 


And in a few more minutes, as we sat quietly 


| suddenly drove up with two magnificent black 


way a little to make room to pass.. But a/ horses, rushing along at a tremendous. pace, 


'as if both horses and driver knew that the 
occupant of the carriage was no other than 
the heir-apparent to the throne of all the 
Russias. The life-guardsman on duty at the 
centre front of the palace rung a great bell 
for the guard to turn out; but they came too 
late—tHe Prince had disappeared into the 
Czar’s private apartments. We could see 
that the officer in command was not a little 
chagrined, and that the men were notallowed 
to retire without a grave reprimand. 

It was a festival in honour of the birth- 
day of a member of the imperial family; 
and in the twilight there was to be a private 
féte in the palace garden in the presence of 
the Emperor. We saw waggons, loaded with 
scaffolding, crossing the quadranglein prepara- 
tion for fireworks. But we could not give 
up the night for the uncertainty of seeing 
him, although there was a train for the city 
as late as eleven o’clock. We repaired, 
meanwhile, to the village to dine. There 
were several inviting hotels; and in one of 
them we obtained an excellent dinner—soup, 
fish, various courses of meat, puddings, ices, 
and strawberries—for about a rouble each. 
We returned to the shady gardens, and en- | 
joyed a quiet rest, hoping to see the Czar, as | 
a Circassian guardsman had told our guide 
that he might be driving out about five ; but 
he did not appear, and we took the train for 
St. Petersburg, where we arrived about eight 
o'clock. 

There was a fé¢e that night in the city. 

In some beautiful gardens, abutting on the 
squares farther up the Neva’s left bank than 
the winter palace, we found an immense as- 
semblage of citizens promenading pleasantly | 
beneath the trees, which were lighted up with 
innumerable little lamps of all colours. 
Several powerful military bands were stationed 
at different points on covered stands, en- 
livening the multitude with delightful airs, 
which evidently caught the popular ear. 
There were likewise a number of tents erected, 
with an endless: variety of toys and inexpen- 
sive ornaments, which the owners were rapidly 
selling by means of a lottery, which evidently 
had great attraction for all sorts of people. 
Then there were cafés, where ices, coffee, 
and other refreshments, were in very great 
request. Everything was orderly and pleasant. 
All classes were represented, the military and 
naval officers contributing, as usual, a large 
share, There was a charge for admission at 
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the door—about threepence,. I think. On 
entering, I said to my wife, “ Now take care 
of your pockets here!” She was om the 
alert; and yet before we left—about nine 
or half-past nine, she found she had been 
robbed ef her note-book. A poor prize it 
must have been for the thief; but a serious 
loss’ it was to the owner, as it contained 
much information and various sketches which 
no money could replace. We returned to 
our hotel ina drosky about ten, much gfatified 
with the various scenes and experiences of 
a somewhat fatiguing day. 

One day we went to see the collection 
of imperial state coaches. Like everything 
else in Russia, it is on a huge scale. The 
building itself is a kind of palace. Every 
new reign seems to have a new series of 
carriages of its own, and the old ones re- 
main, so that they form altogether a suffi- 
ciently formidable array. Nicholas’s are 
there, and Katharine’s, and Peter's; some 
diminutive coaches fur the children; some 
sledges in the form of chars-d-bane ; and, in- 
deed, every conceivable form of luxury in the 
shape of vehicle. The horses are lodged in 
a long row of handsome stables opposite. 


At thet time of the year they are mostly out 
at gr so that we did not see them “at 
home but, judging from the occasional 


speciinens we met in use, the imperial stud 
must be something extremely imposing, A 
very stately official showed us through the 
establishment; and nothing less than a 
rouble is ever tendered to these dignified 
showmen anywhere. This makes sight-seeing 
in these cities a rather expensive amusement. 
I fancy the Americans are a good deal to 
blame for teaching them these lofty airs and 
“ great expectations;” for they scatter their 
dollars so lavishly, that ordinary “ Britishers”’ 
find themselves obliged to follow rather 
sulkily in their wake. At one place I re- 
member offering to a. grandly dressed official 
a coin which in any other country would 
have been thankfully accepted as an ample 
douceur ; it was declined, and. I took it back 
and gave it to a poor man standing by, and 
walked away—to the no small astonishment 
of “his highness.” Another day, as we were 
driving in the city, we encountered the fire- 
engines, rushing along at a tremendous speed 
towards some fire. At once we followed 
them as rapidly as our steeds could gallop. 
After a couple of miles drive we came in 
sight of the conflagration, and found a 
number of engines playing and firemen driving 
furiously a machine like a large barrel, drawn 
by two horses, and bringing water from a 


; 


which wason fire. The fire itself was blazing 
fiercely; it wasa kind of villa, made of wood, 
detached from other houses ; the neighbours 
were busy clearing the adjoining houses, 
letting down articles of furniture, pictures, 
clothes, &c., from the window. ‘The firemen | 
did not seem to be very efficient ; there was | 
great excitement and fuss, but no very real 
progress made in subduing the flames. Ulti- | 
mately the roof fell in with a crash, and the | 
fire-staff appeared content to have con- 

| 


ee... 
|canal some hundred yards off to the building 
| 


fined the devouring element to the house in 
which it had originated. We were told that 
fires in St. Petersburg are of very frequent 
occurrence—some said not always by acci- 
dent, as it was a law that every house of 
wood when rebuilt should be constructed of 
stone, and it was the special policy of the 
authorities to abolish the wooden edifices. 
and substitute stone. 

On a beautifully bright afternoon we made 
a round of the shops and bazaars. We had 
been told in England that we should find it 
intolerably hot in St. Petersburg; but the | 
heat in no way incommoded us, even on the | 
exposed pavements. The shops abounded | 
with all manner of costly articles, betokening 
that extreme luxury which is characteristic 
of the upper class and of the upper stratum 
of the middie class. Everything was enor- | 
mously dear. Several things which I priced | 
were at least one-third above what I could 
have bought them for in Paris or London, | 
though they had chiefly come from Vienna. | 
Even home manufactures, such as Russia- | 
leather boots, could be bought only at a | 
ransom price. It was the same in the 
bazaars, where commoner articles were sold. 
As a general rule, the rouble would not buy 
as much as could be had in Paris for a frane 
and a half. On inquiring the cause, we were 
informed by some Englishmen residents in 
Russia that an inflated paper currency has 
depreciated seriously the value of money. 
The Government issue paper without limit, 
declining to be responsible for a ‘metallic 
payment on demand. The result is, money 
is gradually sinking in value; and thought- 
ful men are anticipating, as by and by immi- 
nent, a crisis which may seriously affect the 
whole condition of the state and of society. 

The Russians are very proud of their navy. 
One day, as I was walking.along the quay on 
the left bank of the Neva, I noticed a steam 
tender lying alongside with the imperial 
pennant flying, and a large assembly of naval 
officers in full uniform on deck, waiting for 
the arrival of some important personage. On 
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inquiry, I learnt that the High Admiral was | ‘it with. a silver key, bat after a day or two’s 
expected for a cruise to Cronstadt. As I |inquiry he had failed. I determined to go 
stood still for a few minutes, I was amused | direct to head- quarters—the colonel of the 
to observe the extreme deference with which | Imperial engineers in charge of the repairs. 
the various grades of officers saluted their I found him in his office ; he was extremely 
immediate superiors in rank as they came on | civil and polite, but regretted it was quite 
board. One officer in particular I noticed, | impossible to give us admission, owing to the 
who sat in a little glass cabin on deck, read- | extensive nature of the works in hand. We 
ing some papers, and receiving each ‘officer |had been told that it contained the bed- 
as he arrived, all in turn saluting him with | chamber of Nicholas in the very state in 
the most profound salaam: he was a fine-| which Me had last occupied it when his proud 
looking old man, with grey hairs and a most | |heart was broken by the Crimean disasters. 
dignified but unassuming aspect. At last | This was really the chief reason why we 
the chief dashed up in an open barouche in | wished to enter the palace ; we asked if we 
great style ; a long piece of scarlet cloth had | might not be admitted to that room, but even 
been laid for him to walk on ; he stepped on|this petition could not be granted. The 
board amidst a perfect cloud of salutations ;| room, we were informed, was furnished in 
the aged admiral was as reverential as if he| the very simplest way—a plain iron bedstead 
had been the humblest subaltern, and I/and hard mattress, something resembling the 
observed that not only at the chief's first | late Duke of Wellington’s. The palace itself 
approach, but every time he addressed him | was of immense proportions; but after see- 
the same excessive reverence was repeated, |ing the magnificent palace at Moscow—un- 
the chief himself accepting all this in a very | paralleled anywhere for its grandeur—we 
nonchalant way. It was his Imperial High-|did not regret ultimately quitting” Russia 
ness the Grand Duke Constantine ; and what | without having gone through the “ winter 
else could all inferior creatures do but go | palace.” 
down into the dust ? We were constantly coming across the 
Again and again I saw the sailors of the | great question of the emancipation of the 
imperial navy rowing on the Neva, and no-| serfs. It has been a costly affair for their 
thing couidexceed the precision of theirstroke | old masters. 
as well as their general smartness of bearing.| Palace after palace was pointed out to us, 
Ever since Peter the Great gave the first | which the ancient noble, impoverished by the 
impulse to the national idea, the creation of | loss of serf-labour, has been obliged to let or 
a formidable naval arm has been the Musco-| sell to some rich merchant, and himself retire 
vite’s master-passion. It is in keeping with|to a genteel exile in some German town or 
this idea and its origin that at the present} watering-place, where his hereditary pageantry 
moment the most notable ship-of-war any-| could be more easily let down. ‘The emanci- 
where afloat is the Russian Peter the Great. | pated serfs now can scarcely be persuaded to 
We were anxious to see the Russian courts | work for their former owners, except at a cost 
of justice ; nothing in a foreign country has| which in many cases renders it no longer re- 
greater attractions for me. We had been| munerative to till the soil. The three days 
told that “trial by jury” had been lately|a week which they used to be allowed to 
introduced into the empire ; we went to the/reserve for the cultivation of their own 
court, but unfortunately it was not sitting— | ground they still appropriate to that purpose; 
we only saw the arrangements for the| but the remaining three, which belonged to 
accommodation of the judges and jurymen, | 








|the master without any payment, they now 
resembling a good deal our own. We were | too often decline to give even for a fair day’s 
conducted through a long series of low-roofed | wage. The effect may be surmised. Much 
halls, with broad counter-looking desks, at|of the land is going out of cultivation, and 
which a host of lawyers of different grades | the less energetic nobles are gradually sink- 
were sitting with their clients, apparently very | ing into pecuniary straits. Like all great 
busy with all kinds of documents and with | reforms, the measure has had its individual 
the preparation of evidence. The courts | victims; but justice demanded it, and it will 
were not to sit for some weeks ; and we were|have its own reward in good time. The 
obliged to forego a personal inspection of | spinning-jenny brought poverty to many a 
that phase of Russian administration. hand-loom weaver’s door; but what would 

‘The winter palace was notopentostrangers. | England be to-day without the spinning- 
Our landlord had assured us that, though it| jenny? The factory legislation, which with- 
was at present under repairs, he could open! drew so many hours of labour from the mills, 
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seemed at first to many mill-owners like a 
deathblow to their power of competing suc- 
cessfully with other nations ; but what man 
among them all would to-day reverse that 
legislation? “iat justitia, ruat calum,’’ is 
a venerable proverb; and happy is that 
nation which has wit enough, and is unselfish 
enough, to inaugurate an ennobling policy, 
at whatever cost. But our beneficent God 
never in the end suffers the “ ruat ce/um” to 


follow an act of disinterested goodness. The | 


Russian kingdom will one day reap in bless- 
ing the fruit of this worthy seed corn. 

We had now exhausted the chief sights of 
St. Petersburg, and our next destination was 
the Muscovite capital. 

There was a choice of trains to Moscow, 
one at half-past two p.m., arriving there at 


nine the next morning, and the other at seven | 
p.m., due about eleven the following fore-| 


noon. We chose the former, as we were 
told that, though stopping at some more 
stations, it was the better of the two. 

We had had a pleasant leave-taking at our 
hotel, no overcharging or over-reaching. ‘The 
apartments had been rather costly, but this 
we had been prepared for by our bargain on 
our arrival. One great comfort we had 


enjoyed—we were not disturbed either by | 


light infantry or heavy cavalry in our beds, 
and not even by mosquitoes. Our commis- 
sionaire accompanied us to the station, and 


declared himself “well satisfied” with our | 


treatment of him. Our passport had been 
delivered to the landlord when we came, and 
now was returned to us at our departure, 
duly zvéséd by the police at a trifling fee. We 


had not been molested in any way, and might | 


have been living all the time in London. 
Dr. Duff had preceded us to Moscow some 
days previously, and now we took our places 
in the train for the grand old city, distant 
some four hundred English miles. 


The Russian railways are a happy com-| 


pensation for the execrable drosky. Nothing 
could exceed the comfort of the carriages 
and of the whole arrangements. We had no 


trouble with our tickets; our luggage we| 


took with us into the carriage. The seats 


were all beautifully cushioned, the second | 


class being quite equal to an English first 
class. 
for a couple of more roubles a luxurious bed 
was given up-stairs. Then there was attached 
to each carriage a nice clean apartment with 
lavatory, &c. 
partments for smokers, no one apparently 
dreaming of inflicting upon his neighbour 
that nuisance. There was no unnecessary 
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The fare was about two pounds, and | 


There were also special com- | 
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| crowding, as so often is the stingy method 


of our English lines; and last, not least of 
the excellent arrangements, the time-bill 
| specified the exact number of minutes that 
|the train was to stop at each station, so 
| that there was no rushing hither and thither ; 
and at suitable intervals a decent time was 
| allowed for a deliberate meal—some twenty- 
five minutes for dinner, and about as much 
for supper and breakfast. By keeping exact 
| time the journey was not unduly prolonged, 
and at the end of the nineteen hours we 
| felt no more fatigued than if we had passed 
the night in an hotel. 

The country through which we passed was 
mostly very barren and uninteresting. We 
met in the carriage an English engineer, who 
had charge of a department of the railway. 
He gave us much useful information about 
Moscow and the general administration. 
| From him we learnt—what had been told 
us on every hand since we entered Russia— 
| that, notwithstanding the Czsarian form of 
rule, public opinion was nearly as dominant 
a force in every department of the state as it 
was in England itself. The railways shared 
in the general efficiency of management which 
was everywhere visible. The interest of 
the people, their proper accommodation, and 
their convenience and comfort were obviously 
the primary aim, all unlike the standstill, 
do-nothing policy of our directorial oligarchies 
in England. 

About four o’clock we found a first-rate 
dinner awaiting us ata large station. The 
cooking was in the best style, everything 
fresh and beautifully served, with abundance 
of time to partake of it,—so different from the 
stale, réchaufgfé apology for a dinner which 
one is forced to swallow at express speed at 
our own stations. Then we had supper at 
eleven, equally well furnished, and breakfast 
about seven in the morning. The charge 
for these meals was very moderate, the 
dinner about a rouble, and the others about 
one half. 

As we approached the city the country 
adjacent to the line of railway was so level, 
and the city itself lay so very flat, that we 
drove into the station almost without being 
aware of anything beyond the ordinary com- 
monplace of a foreign town ; and as we drove 


|to our hotel through a series of streets, re- 
markable for nothing but their excessive 
plainness and dulness, a feeling of disappoint- 
ment crept over us, as if Moscow were ending 
in a mere fasco. Of two hotels recommended 
by “ Murray,” one had ceased to exist, and 
|the other, instead of being a “boarding- 
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house,” was a large hotel of more than 
ordinary pretensions. 

Descending from the drosky, or -rather 
one-horse phaeton, and leaving our bags in 
the hall with the porter, we were conducted 
up-stairs by the “secretary,” a Frenchman, 
who was not disposed to be very accommo- 
dating. The first apartment he showed us— 
a fair enough room, but not at all equal to 
what we had had at St. Petersburg—was 
charged six roubles a day, that is, nearly an 
English sovereign, the value of a sovereign 
here in Moscow being only six roubles and 
a third. ‘This favour—for it was put before 
us as if it were really a singular obligation 
he was conferring by letting it—we respect- 
fully declined, and we left to seek something 
elsewhere. After some inquiries, ending in 
no better result, we returned to Bellot’s, and 
ultimately established ourselves in an apart- 
ment somewhat smaller than we had seen 
originally, the price being now reduced to 
two roubles and a half. Bellot himself was 
a Russian, who spoke very good English, 
having been a resident for a good many 
years in Glasgow. Our friend Dr. Duff was 
here, and his Scotch tongue had at once 
fixed him in the landlord’s good graces ; not, 
however, to show him any special favour in 
the way of prices, for we found afterwards he 
had been charged more for his single-bedded 
room than we now paid for our double- 
bedded one. Everything else was in keep- 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 


| ing with this extortion. For one breakfast 
| for my wife and myself, called for after the 
| ordinary hour, but taken at the public table, 
and embracing only coffee, bread and butter, 
| and.a-‘small veal cutlet to each of us, we were 
charged no less than six roubles, or nearly 
thirteen shillings and sixpence. When I 
ventured to speak to him about it he gave 
me to understand, with much politeness of 
| manner, that it was really a favour he was 
conferring on the travelling public that he 
should keep the hotel at all. He was a very 
smooth-tongued, oily man, and he even shook 
us cordially by the hand on leaving; but 
never before or since have I known prices 
so extravagant. His one rejoinder to every 
remonstrance was, “Oh, sir, you must re- 
member you are in Moscow—yes, Moscow, 
sir, Moscow. 

Our first visit was to the Kremirn. We 
approached it by two long streets, tolerably 
spacious, and then by an immense square or 
parallelogram, which we crossed diagonally, 
entering the sacred gate with head uncovered, 
a harmless tribute which every passer by 
must pay to the genius /oct. We made for 
the Tower of Ivan, and from its lofty summit 
began for the first time to realize the extent 
and the grandeur of the ancient capital. 

I have seen many cities, but never any one 
to be compared to Moscow as it now lay 
stretched out before us from the Ivan Tower 
of the Kremlin. 

JOHN BAILLIE. 





SUNDAY 


In holy calm one Sabbath night 
Streamed o’er the town the soft moonlight, 
Serene and silvery and bnght. 


Against the sky one solemn spire 
Stood forth ; its very look brought nigher 
The mind to bright hopes pointing higher. 


One brilliant star hung gleaming fair 
(With tender look that spake of prayer) 
Above it ; and it pointed there. 


NIGHT. 


And even thus, from prayer begun 
| To eve’s last hymn and service done, 
The thought-lines, spire-like, point to One. 
Psalm, lesson, sermon, prayer and praise, 
| Mingle at night their various rays 
| In one grand thought turned many ways. 
| O sweet, calm moonlight ! point me still 
To yonder fane upon the hill. 
| O Jesus ! Thou my whole heart fill! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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BY ANNA J. 


XIII.—COLD AND DARK AND 
DREARY. 


CHAPTER 


SWEEPING gusts of wind, and pattering 


splashes of rain against the window-panes, | 
leaden skies overhead, steaming grass, flowers | 


bedaubed with mud, and dropping roses; 
these succeeded. to the “blue, unclouded 
weather,” and all the brightness and beauty 
of the late sweet summer days at Fairmead. 
A week’s rain in July, with no cosy evenings, 
lighted and warmed with lamp and fire, to 
look forward to. Surely nothing can be 
more dreary ! 

And when the contrast between sunshine 
and gloom extends not merely to the weather, 
but to other circumstances as well, cheerful- 
ness and amiability are really difficult. Thus 
the return to the ordinary life at the Willows 
during the next few days was characterised 
by a good deal of discontent and ill-humour. 

Mrs. Tyrone was seized with the conviction 
that a great deal of time had been wasted 
lately out of doors, and self-improvement 
sadly neglected. She therefore proposed to 
make a diligent use of the present oppor- 
tunity for getting through some “hard read- 
ing,” and declared her intention of drawing 
up a new plan for the methodical employ- 


ment of every hour,to which she was resolved | 
to adhere far more rigorously than hereto- | 


fore. 

‘“‘Three months have passed away,” said 
she, ‘“‘and how little we have accomplished. 
We shall sadly miss the end I proposed in 
residing at Fairmead if we go on like this.” 

So for+the next few days the mornings 
were spent in reading aloud books which 
might be useful enough to a student in the 
course of his work, but which, when read in 
this mechanical way to three girls, two of 
whom were singularly wanting in mental 
training, produced no other effect than the 
catching up of a few crude ideas, detached 
from the reasoning by which they were sup- 
ported, and from the principles op which 
they were founded. 

Mrs. Tyrone’s notions of cultivation were 
much like her attempts at the religious im- 
provement of the natives of Fairmead Butts. 
She had great faith in the repetition of cer- 


tain words, and fancied that they could not 


fail to act as a spell upon the mind, whether 
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it regarded the intellect or the conscience 
and heart. To say certain things, in a super- 
ficial manner, to ignorant and habitually evil 


| persons constituted her idea of “doing them 


> 


good ;” and to read a book very difficult of 
comprehension must, she imagined, neces- 
sarily have a beneficial effect upon her 
| daughters’ minds. 

The real state of the case was simply this: 
Mrs. Tyrone, during these readings, made 
an honest attempt to give her undivided 
attention to the “hard” book ; but it must 
be confessed that as this involved a constant 
effort, she indulged herself now and then 
with many a little mental excursion into 
more attractive regions, coming back, how- 
ever, in time to lay hold of what she fancied 
to be the author’s conclusion, which she 
commended with the words, *‘ How true and 
plain that is!” 

Olivia, who really was quite capable of 
understanding and enjoying the quiet study 
of such a work, rebelled against having it 
forced upon her when she was not in the 
mood for it,and made no pretence, there- 
fore, of giving any heed to the reading, but 
brought out her drawing and occupied her- 
self with that, contrasting every now and 
then the dreary present with the bright days 
of the past two weeks, which had flown so 
quickly by and ended so gloomily. 

As for Nelly and Charlotte, had any one 
spent two or three hours every day in read- 
ing aloud to them some Greek work, the 
amount of intellectual benefit which they 
would have derived would have been about 
the same. They simply gave themselves up 
to castle-building, and to every idle and 
foolish vagary of an untrained, ill regulated 
fancy. 

And yet the book was continued day by 
day, the mark being carefully fixed at the 
conclusion of each readigg, so that it might 
be resumed at the point where it was given 
up. 

A week of rain succeeded, as we have 
said, the bright summer days at Fairmead, 
and a week of peculiar gloom fell over the 
family at the Willows. The weather kept 
every one indoors, and nothing happened to 
break the wearisome monotony, except the 
arrival one morning of a letter addressed to 
Madame Tyrone, and bearing the Bonn 
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post-mark. 
cial announcement, in which the Professor | 


Wolken begged to inform his friends of the 


death of the “most highly esteemed and all-| 


amiable woman the /rofesserinn, his much- 
beloved wife.” 


A more lively conversation than usual | 


took place around the breakfast-table at the 
Willows that morning over this event. Old| 
reminiscences of the Bonn life were called| 
up, and speculations as to how the learned | 
professor would continue to exist without his | 


practical and most useful Aausfrau were | 
Altogether this little excite- | 


entered upon. 
ment was somewhat reviving, and the day | 


passed more quickly and pleasantly than | 


those which had immediately preceded it. 
But the effect did not last long. 
soon the event ceased to excite any remark, 


and then the old ill-humour and discontent | 


came back. 

The stormy weather out of doors con- 
tinued ; the Chesters returned to their house 
in Dulford ; Lionel Oldfield had been laid 
aside with an attack of rheumatism ever since 
the picnic; Mr. and Mrs. Wilton were too 
much engaged in their own work to have 
much time to spare for casual calls ; and the 
Misses Mildmay and Miss Coney had never 
found their visits to the Willows so agreeable 
as to make them “look in ” fora little change 
on a wet day ; now, especially, they were also 
a little afraid of encountering Olivia ; and so 
Mrs. Tyrone and her three daughters were 
left to their own society. 


Not that this need have been any reason | 


for their becoming thus wearied and dull. It 
will have been very apparent ere this that 
they did not possess within themselves any 
of the elements of enduring happiness. A 
certain fortunate combination of outward 
circumstances might produce satisfaction and 
pleasure for a while ; but when these were 
gone nothing remained. Mrs. Tyrone did, 
it is true, often converse largely on the 
enjoyments of an intelligent mind, which she | 
affirmed were wholly independent of external | 
conditions ; but she also took a pleasure at | 
other times in maintaining the contrary idea, 
that mental gifts were the cause of constant 
misery to their possessor. ‘How can souls | 
attuned so high,” she would ask, “ ever find | 
which content commoner minds? Melan- 
minds ; 
accompany a superior intellect. 


Very | 


ject of conversation at the Willows. 


any satisfaction in those beggarly elements | 
| for any one of greater intelligence and more 


choly is necessarily the fatal lot of all great | 
weariness and unrest must ever| such a contracted sphere. 


But it was neither the want of intelligence | tired of the place herself. 
nor the unusual possession of it which must! not,appreciated, because no one in Fairmead 


It proved to be a sort of offi- | be held accountable for the weariness and 
| unrest now prevailing at the Willows. 


Great 
minds and small have alike their joys and 
sorrows, derivable from different sources, but 
| all equally genuine ; and true happiness is 
| not necessarily increased or diminished by 
the measure of the mental powers. Inde- 
| pendently of these there are certain elements 
| of peace and contentment, which are happily 
| equally free to all, and it was just these which 
were wanting at the Willows. 

In the first place, and as the most import- 
ant, the true aim of life was lost sight of. 
The pre-eminent desire to serve God, and to 
benefit others, which springs from ‘love to 
God and man, had no place in the various 
| plans and projects which were discussed and 
carried out there. ‘The joy of doing the will 
| of God, of running the appointed race, or, if 
needful, of only standing in the appointed 
niche, that joy which is derivable from the 
most adverse as well as the most fortunate 
external conditions, was wholly unknown. 
The tender tie, more perfect than that 
between the child and its father, which may 
unite the feeble being struggling in the dark- 
ness to the Sovereign of the universe, in 
whose hands are all the events of life, was 
wholly wanting in this family. Amongst Mrs. 
Tyrone’s various “views” she had at one time 
held those which she called ‘ evangelical ;” 
but this must not be understood to mean 
that she had really and practically yielded up 
her soul into the hands of the Son of God, 
the mediator between God and man, who 
has said, “ Come unto Me, all ye that are 
weary, and I will give you rest.” Of that 
great decisive act, by which the soul is truly 
united to Christ for salvation and restoration, 
she had had no experience. She had once 
adopted certain words and phrases, and con- 
nected herself with a certain party; now she 
considered herself to have advanced beyond 
this, and she had made no attempt to incul- 
cate the lessons of her own early days upon 
her daughters. 

The undesirability of remaining a whole 
year at Fairmead was now the frequent sub- 
Village 
life, it was said, was very well for those 
| narrow-minded persons whose petty ideas 
never rose above a piece of village gossip or 
a new flower root; it was simply impossible 


enlightenment to maintain an existence in 
- Mrs, Tyrone fully 
She was heartily 
She felt she was 


concurred in this view. 
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regarded her as possessed of such superior} At the kitchen door Olivia found a tall, 
enlightenment, or cared very greatly to hear | gaunt-looking woman standing, wrapped in 
her expound her views ; she was looked upon | a long cloak. 





merely as a somewhat eccentric woman, who| “If you please, miss,” she began, in rather 
liked to talk about things which she did not| an under voice, as Olivia approached her, 
understand. Mrs. Tyrone had hoped that she | “ are you the young lady as was so good as 
might at least distinguish herself as a social | to go and speak for my husband afore the 
reformer, but since Olivia’s encounter with | magistrates ?” 

Dick Starlight she had not once:visited Fair-| ‘Are you Mrs. Scraggs, then?” asked 
mead Butts. | Olivia. 

She could not, however, yet make up her| _“ Yes, miss,” she replied, “ and we haven’t 
mind to agree to her daughter's urgent| forgot your kindness that day, and the trouble 
entreaties, and leave Fairmead before the| you took to prove my husband innocent, 
expiration of the time for which Lionel Old-| which, indeed, he was, for the man has been 
field had engaged the house; she fancied it| found since, as I dare say you may have 
might give offence to her uncle and aunt, | heard.” 
and this she had her own reasons for desiring | “No,” replied Olivia, “ I had not.” 
to avoid, so in reply to all the expostulations| “ It was that strange man—he called him- 
of her daughters she would only reply, “ How| self Jones, miss,” said Mrs. Scraggs, “as 
little does it signify where our lot is cast! it is} swore he saw Dick take the colt from the 
the mind alone which gives to every place its | field.” 
charm. ‘ My mind to me a kingdom is’ were} “ Indeed 
the words of one great man when deprived | interest. 
of his usual outward surroundings; and| ‘“ Yes,miss,” answered Mrs. Scraggs, “itwas 
another says,— | none other than he himself. He’s one of a 

‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, gang of horse-stealers; and he’s in prison 
Nor iron bars a cage ; now, waiting to be tried at the assizes. How- 
— ranged we take ever, I didn’t take the liberty to come here 
eaoeg See oe to tell you that, ntiss, but I’ve brought this ;” 

Though her daughters were perfectly aware | and she took from under her cloak a little 
that their mother’s remarks were what Olivia | basket of plaited osiers. ‘* My husband used 
called “only talk,” yet they perceived she| to make these when he wasa boy, miss,” she 
was determined not to move, and that it was| continued, “and he got these osiers just 
useless to urge her any further at present ; so| before he was took ill to make them into a 
there was nothing for it but to give them-| little basket for you. He’s been laid up for 
selves up to the life they found so wearisome | a fortnight, and was so bad he couldn’t do 
and dreary, unconscious that behind the} nothing; but now the last few days he’ve 
clouds the sun was still shining. | took on a bit, and so he had out the twigs 

| and things, and made this, and I was to say 
| he hoped you wouldn’t object to take it.” 
| “Certainly not,” replied Olivia, with ani- 
ALITTLE improvement had taken place in| mation, and taking the basket in her hand, 
the weather, anda few clearings up had enabled | “I am very much obliged to him indeed for 
Olivia and her sisters to break the monotony | taking so much trouble for me. Will you 
of their days by resuming their visits to the | please tell him so, and that I think it very 
cottage, and by some short country walks. | kind of him? It is sucha pretty little basket. 
The “hard reading” was, however, still con-| and will do so nicely to carry flowers and 
tinued in the morning, and it was during one} ferns in.” 
of these opportunities for mental improve-| ‘“ That was just what Dick said,” replied 
ment that the servant one day entered the} Mrs. Scraggs; “he saw you was gathering 
breakfast parlour, and said that a poor| flowers and things when he saw you.” 
woman wished to speak to Olivia. ‘« And has your husband been ill?” asked 


“What does she want?” asked Mrs. | Olivia. 
4 ; o 6 
Tyrone. “ Yes, miss,” answered Mrs. Scraggs; “he 


17 


exclaimed Olivia, with some 


CHAPTER XIV.—A FRIENDLY CALL. 


“She says she would rather tell Miss 
Tyrone herself,” replied the servant. “She 
looks like a kind of gipsy woman, I think.” 

“ Pray be careful, Olivia,” said Mrs. Ty- 





rone, as her daughter left the room. 
VI. 








was forced to keep his bed several days, he 
was so bad with fever, and as weak as the 


baby. It was a sort of a chill pitched into 
him.” 
“You tell him I am sorry to hear he has 
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been so ill, and that I shall come and see| good; if you had any plan for reforming | 


him and thank him myself for this pretty 
basket,” said Olivia, and then, bidding the 
servant give Mrs. Scraggs some bread and 
cheese and a glass of ale, Olivia carried her 
basket into the parlour. 

“ Look here,” she exclaimed as she 
entered, “this is what Dick Scraggs has 
made for me;” and she held the basket 
up. 

Pi How pretty !”’ said Charlotte. 

“ How good of him!” said Nelly. 

“Dick Scraggs ?” exclaimed Mrs. Tyrone. 
“Well, I am almost sorry he has done it, for 
Ihave quite made up my mind not to give 
him another farthing.” 

“T have not given him anything,” said 
Olivia, “and I don’t intend to.” 

“JT don’t like encouraging impostors,” 
said Mrs. Tyrone, “but you ought to have 
given his wife a shilling in return for the 
basket. Those people always expect it of 
you.” 

“T should not think of sucha thing,” said 
Olivia. “ Pay a person for a present !—why, 
it would be quite an insult !” 

“ Of course, if it was from an equal,” re- 
plied Mrs. Tyrone, “ but it’s quite different 
with a poor man like Dick Scraggs.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Olivia, “I don’t see the 
difference. I expect the feelings of the 
Scraggs are much the same as the feelings of 
the Tyrones, both being of the same race ; 
and, for my own part, nothing would hurt me 
more than for any one to pay me in money 
for a present I had*made him in return for 
some kindness, because he thought himself 
superior to me, and would not be under the 
slightest obligation to me. I shall not give 
Dick Scraggs any money for the basket, but 
I have told his wife to tell him I should do 
myself the pleasure very soon of calling to 
see him, and I have invited Mrs. Scraggs to 
take some luncheon in the kitchen.” 

“‘ My dear Olivia,” exclaimed her mother, 
“when will you learn propriety? The idea 
of asking a poacher’s wife to sit down in our 
kitchen! You ought never to have done it.” 

“But I did not suppose for one moment 
that you would object, mamma,” answered 
Olivia; “I thought you took so much 
interest in the Scraggs.” 

“ Not after I found them wholly unworthy | 
of it,” replied Mrs. Tyrone. “Really you 
have no perception, no discrimination. And | 
the idea of proposing to visit a man whom | 
all the magistrates are so set against, and| 
who has been proved to be wholly incorrigi- | 
ble. You, of course, cannot do him any! 











/him it would be very different. It is right 
‘then to venture anywhere, among the most 
desperate characters, for we are certain to be 
preserved.” 

“T have no idea that I shall be able to 
do him any good, certainly,” replied Olivia, 
“that is not my vocation ; but I think that 
an exhibition of pride and ingratitude on 
the part of those who profess to be better 
than he is would be likely to do him great 
harm, and to increase the lawless, defiant 
element in him; so I shall at least call and 
thank him for making me this basket.” 

A few days afterwards, Olivia set off for 
her walk to Fairmead Butts. She knew her 
way well, for the cottages which formed this 
part of the village were situated just on the 
borders of the moor, where the picnic had 
been held, and she had also taken this walk 
during the time that Mark Penforth had 
been in Fairmead. 

She had some difficulty, however, in dis- 
covering the cottage of Dick Scraggs, for it 
stood somewhat apart from the others, and 
further on the moor, but she saw at last 
Dick himself, seated on a rough bench 
against the wall of the hut, at work upon a 
broom. Dick Scraggs rose as she approached 
and wished her good morning, and then he 
stood looking very awkward, and as if he 
did not know what to do next. 

“T have been wanting to see you,” said 
Olivia, “to thank you for the basket you 
made me, and as I understood from your 
wife that you had been ill, and I thought you 
might not be about just yet, I have walked 
over here to find you.” 

“Thank you, miss,” replied the man, 
touching his ragged hat. 

Just then Mrs. Scraggs came out, and 
immediately invited Olivia to walk into the 
house and sit down. 

Olivia entered the little cottage, which 
appeared to consist of but one room on the 
ground-floor, and sat down on a rickety 
chair that Mrs. Scraggs drew forth. Dick 
entered also, but stood with his elbow on the 
shelf. 

“Do not stand,” said Olivia, addressing 
him, “you are not so strong as usual, I 
believe, after your illness,” 

Dick Scraggs looked round the room for a 
moment, and then seated himself on an old 
chest which stood in the most distant corner. 

Olivia then began to ask some questions 
about the children, their ages and employ- 
ment, all of which inquiries were replied to 
by Mrs. Scraggs, while Dick sat in silence in 
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his corner, resting his elbows on his knees, | 
and his head upon his hands, 

At last Olivia rose to leave, and wishing | smiling. 
Dick and his wife good morning, she said as; “Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Wilton, “I am 
she left the house,— | very glad to hear you have been so well 
“I am going to call at the butcher’s on my | employed, Miss Tyrone; those poor people 
way back. to buy’a. piece of beef, will you| there sadly want visiting.” 
send in forit? Ithink Dick wants some| This was an unfortunate speech for Mr. 
meat to get up his strength.” | Wilton to make. It shut Olivia up immedi- 
“ That he do, miss, and athousand thanks | ately. She walked on for a minute or two in 
to you for it,” said Mrs. Scraggs. ‘ You'll| silence, until at last Mr. Wilton, who had 
like that now, wouldn’t ye?” continuedshe, not perceived the effect of his remark, 
turning to her husband. asked,— 
“1 don’t know as I could eat it; I think, ‘Have you been taking your mother’s 
it would a most choke me,” replied Dick district, Miss Tyrone?” 

Scraggs, in a husky voice from his corner. ‘Certainly not,” replied Olivia, “I have 

“Then, Mrs. Scraggs, you must eat it all, not the least vocation for that sort of work, 
yourself,” said Olivia, smiling, and again wish-| Mr. Wilton.” 

ing them both good morning she set off for; ‘* But I understand you to mean that you 
her walk home. A new feeling was awakened | have been calling at one of the cottages 
in Olivia's heart. She had. looked with no there,” said Mr. Wilton. 
unmoved feelings on the misery and wretch-| “ Yes,” replied Olivia, “ but it was not the 
edness with which she had come into un-| visit of a district visitor, Mr. Wilton ; I did 
wonted contact. A strange longing filled | not go for the purpose of examining into the 
her to raise these poor fellow-beings from | state of the domestic arrangements of Mrs. 
their present state; but how could this be|Scraggs, nor to attempt the reformation of 
done? No amount of alms, she felt, would | her husband ; but it was only a friendly call 
really improve their condition. She might,! which I paid them, such as under the cir- 
it is true, ameliorate the direct sufferings of cumstances was due from one fellow-creature 
poverty, after a certain fashion; but she was | to another.” 
too sensible not to perceive that those who, “Did you see poor Dick?” asked Mr. 
were reckless and improvident, lawless and} Wilton ; “he has been very ill, and in great 
selfish, in poverty, would not become orderly, want. In fact, I scarcely know how they 
industrious, and moral, simply by the pos-| could have lived during the last few weeks 
session of a little more wealth. Olivia felt| if I had not happened to hear of it, and with 
that something was needed to raise this| difficulty obtained for them some relief. It 
sunken family, which she could not supply ;| was of no use for them to ask it, everybody 
some inward principle, some process of re- is so set against them.” i. 

generation and fundamental change, by, ‘I wish you had come to us,” said Olivia, 

which old feelings and habits should give | “ we did not know of it.” 
place to those altogether new. “TI knew you were much engaged just 

She was turning this over in her mind,| then,” replied Mr. Wilton, “and I did not 
when she heard footsteps behind her, and| know how you might be disposed towards 
looking back, perceived Mr. Wilton coming |the man. I believe I made ten different 
down the road from the moor. Olivia felt as | applications before I could get anything for 
though she did not care greatly for his| them.” : # 
society just then. She had conceived the| ‘It was very good of you,” said Olivia, 
idea of him, as a man busied with little| with more warmth. “I was thinking, just 
details of a homely kind, and with no origi-| as you overtook me, how glad I should be 
nality or mental power, and on this ground | if any permanent change could be effected 
she had held herself as fully justified in|in their condition, But that seems almost 
despising him. | impossible ; no amount of money which one 

She found, however, that he had already| gave them would correct those evils that 
recognised her, and that there was no escap-| have dragged them down, and keep them 
ing from his companionship in her walk| down.” ' 

home ; so she slackened her steps untilhe| ‘That is quite true,’ answered Mr. 

overtook her. Wilton. “ Money can do nothing but relieve 

“Taking a walk alone?” said Mr.| momentary distress ; it neither corrects evil 
Wilton, as soon as he had greeted her. habits, nor implants right principles of action. 


Fairmead Butts, Mr. Wilton,” replied Olivia, 
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“T have been making a morning call at 
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If Dick Scraggs had a hundred a year, it 
would probably be spent much in the same 
way in which he now gets rid of a few shil- 
ings. It would be merely a different scale 
of expenditure. The result would be the 
same—degradation and misery.” 

“Just so,” said Olivia. “ One might do 
something, perhaps, for the children, if they 
could be taken from their parents, and edu- 
cated with different views, and on more 
enlightened principles ; but I fear for Dick 
and his wife it is a hopeless case indeed.” 

“ Nay,” replied Mr. Wilton, “ I do not 
think so. I see nothing hopeless, even in 
the case of such a confirmed evil-doer as 
Dick Scraggs. And excuse me, Miss 
Tyrone, but I think it is wrong to feel like 
that respecting any fellow-sinner.” 

“ Ah, that is because you are a clergyman,” 
said Olivia, “and it is your profession to 
reform the wicked: a doctor seldom tells 
you that the life of any patient is hopeless, 
and of course it is his duty to believe that, 
or how could he go to work onacure? It 
is your duty, no doubt, to reprove Dick 
Scraggs, and to hope that he may take heed 
to what you say; but at the same time an 
impartial looker on would surely tell you 
that you were only wasting your words.” 

“Not if I were doing my duty,” urged 
Mr. Wilton, warmly. ‘“ Words are never 
wasted which it is one’s plain duty to speak, 
even though the result should be an utter 
failure in the end designed. No, Miss 
Tyrone, I feel more and more that we need 
a higher principle than success to keep us 
patient and faithful in the continuance of our 
work. We are called upon to do our best 
carefully and diligently, neglecting nothing 
even of the minute and, as some would call 
them, trifling details.” 

Olivia was struck by the spirit of this re- 
mark, and the thought flashed upon her that 
she had done Mr. Wilton some injustice in 
her opinion of him, so with her usual readi- 
ness to dismiss any erroneous impressions, 
she said,— 

“ Mr. Wilton, what you say is very true 
and good, only a noble-minded man would 
cling to a failing work, descending to the 
most insignificant details, and doing all as 
exactly and carefully as though it were ulti- 
mately to be crowned with a grand success.” 

Mr. Wilton looked at Olivia with so much 
surprise, that she said to herself, “ He does 
not understand me after all; but presently 
he remarked,— 

“Miss Tyrone, I do not believe in the 
failure of my work ; God forbid that I should, 





even where my patience is most severely 
tried. I try to do my part, but there is a 
stronger, a divine influence at work upon 
the spirits of men, and it is to this which I 
look for the reformation and change of every 
character. In the case of which we were 
speaking, poor Scraggs, I acknowledge that 
my persuasions are but little calculated to 
turn him from long-confirmed habits of evil ; 
but I most firmly believe in the willingness 
of Christ the Saviour to receive such a one 
as he, and in the power of the Holy Spirit to 
make of him a new man.” 

“ That is just what he needs,” said Olivia, 
“but I do not know whether we have any 
ground for believing in such a moral miracle 
now-a-days.” 

“Miss Tyrone,” exclaimed Mr. Wilton, 
in some surprise, “surely you believe in the 
Bible ?” 

‘“*T scarcely know,” answered Olivia. “I 
believe in some parts, I think; that is to 
say, I consider the moral precepts it con- 
tains to be extremely good and perfectly 
true, so far I believe in it; but as to all the 
Jewish history, I expect that is about as 
true as the early records of most nations.” 

“« May I ask if you have studied the New 
Testament?” inquired Mr. Wilton. ‘“ We 
will leave the question of the Jewish history,— 
not, however, because I do not believe that 
every objection raised against it may be 
most satisfactorily met and answered. But 
that requires time, and is, after all, only 
among the outworks of the building. Let us 
first go to the foundation—the entrance of 
the Son of God into this world as a human 
being, a tried and suffering being, bearing 
our griefs, carrying our sorrow, and innocent 
Himself, tasting of death, the punishment of 
sin. Here is the foundation of all religion, 
the means of all salvation, intercourse with 
God, and renewal of our sinful nature into 
His divine likeness.” 

“There is certainly some hope for hu- 
manity in that idea,” replied Olivia, after a 
few minutes’ silence, “ even in sucha case, I 
suppose, as Dick Scraggs ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Mr. Wilton, “ none 
are excluded from the benefits of the work 
of Christ ; but, Miss Tyrone, if you were to 
study the character and life of the Son of 
God upon earth, as we have it given us in 
the four Gospels, you would find that we 
have all departed very far indeed from our 
great model, and that we need not only to 
admire that perfect example, but to be re- 
stored to it. May I ask you to give some 
of your time and attention to this subject ?” 
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“ Certainly,” replied Olivia, “I sadly 
want some object just now, for our life here 
is very monotonous, and deficient in sources 
of interest ; do you find a village life so 
tedious and unprofitable, Mr. Wilton ?” 

“When I left college and entered on my 
first curacy, which was in a smaller village, I 
must tell you, even than Fairmead, and eight 
miles from any town, I certainly did feel very 
greatly the miss of congenial companionship ; 
but by degrees, as I acquired more earnest 
and correcter views of life, and learned that 
its first aim and object is not self-gratification 
or enjoyment of any sort, but the faithful 
service of the best of masters, I became 
happy, contented, and at rest.” 

“Weare dreadfully discontented at having 
to live at Fairmead, I am afraid,” said Olivia ; 
“T do not know whether anything would make 
it bearable.” 

“You remarked just now that no change 
in Dick Scraggs’ outward circumstances could 
very largely conduce to his happiness,” said 
Mr. Wilton. “You felt yourself that what 
he requires is some change in his own nature, 
and springing from that a different manner 
of iife. Do you not think that this may 
equally apply to your own case, Miss 
Tyrone ?” 

“ I donot know, I am sure,” replied Olivia, 
doubtfully ; “I supposed, if there could be 
created within me certain tastes and desires, 
which would become stronger than those 
which now govern me, and which, unlike 
these, could find their due gratification in 
Fairmead, I should then probably like the 
place and feel at rest in it.” 

“That is exactly what we all need,” said 
Mr. Wilton. “ If our most earnest desire be 
to do the will of our Master, we shall find 
this impulse may be gratified and carried out 
in whatever place our lot may be cast.” 

“This is certainly a new view of life to 
me,” said Olivia, after a few minutes’ 
thought. “I have been taught that our highest 
aim consisted in self-improvement,—that is, 
in the cultivation and development of the 
intellectual powers; but, Mr. Wilton, you 
have introduced some new ideas to me, and 
I must think them over.” Then, as she 
wished him good bye, for they had reached 
the gate of the Willows, she added, “I feel 
I ought to ask your pardon for some amount 
of rudeness with which I have frequently 


treated you; believe me, I have never 


of it.” 
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“ Pray make no apologies,” said Mr. Wilton, | sentiment and impression. 
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| . . 
looking somewhat surprised; “I had never 
observed anything of the kind, I assure you. 
Good morning.” 


CHAPTER XV.—NEW VIEWS OF LIFE, 


THE conversation which Olivia had held 
with Mr. Wilton gave her, as she had said, 
much food for thought. Perhaps at another 
time she might have regarded it only as an 
expression of his professional sentiments, 
and have soon forgotten the impression which 
it had made upon her; but the feeling had 
often forced itself upon Olivia of late that her 
present life was neither happy nor satisfactory. 
She felt a want in her nature which she could 
not supply. She had imagined that this was 
caused by her being compelled to reside in 
so secluded a spot as Fairmead ; but she now 
saw that the effect of a life more full of 
pleasure and excitement would be to dis- 
tract her attention from the consciousness 
of this deficiency in herself, rather than to 
supply what was lacking. “I cannot always 
forget myself,” she thought, “now, even if I 
have to live among constant demands upon 
my interest and attention; there are times 
when I should feel the same dissatisfaction 
and disgust with everything. I can remember 
how this used to come over me sometimes 
when we were abroad; and even at the 
college, where I had just gained a prize or 
passed an examination most successfully. 
Yes, Mr. Wilton is certainly right in saying 
that the change is needed rather in ourselves 
than in the circumstances which surround 
us. I could see plainly how little real benefit 
poor Dick Scraggs would gain by being 
placed in a different position with regard to 
his external life, provided his nature remained 
the same ; and I believe it is much the case 
with myself.” 

It did not occur to Olivia to open the sub- 
ject again with Mr. Wilton; had the same 
opportunity recurred she might probably have 
fallen into the same kind of conversation 
again, but she was too genuine and uncon- 
scious to fancy she must cry out for a 
spiritual guide at every step. The vanity 
which imagines its own case to be so peculiar, 
and to require such special care and treat- 
ment, was no part of Olivia’s nature. Mr. 
Wilton had done his part in arousing Olivia’s 
attention, and giving a direction to her 
thoughts; and it would have been productive 


thoroughly understood your character or|of no future advantage to her if she had 
life; now I seem to begin to get a glimpse | thought it necessary at this time to make him 


the spiritual confidant of every little passing 


On the other | 
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hand, it would probably have diverted her 
from an honest, humble search after truth, to 


a vain, self-conscious gaze upon her own | 


mind. She knew that if the Bible contained 
a revelation from God to man, disclosing 
the means of access to Him, and of sal- 
vation and restoration, it was freely opened 
to every human being who genuinely de- 
sired to find and possess these. And she 
simply determined to seek here for what she 
wanted, 

Almost one of the first passages which 
struck Olivia’s attention was the parable of 
the rich man, whose existence was spent in 
the acquisition and preservation of his goods. 
The introductory words of the Lord Jesus— 
“ For a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth ; ” 
and then the closing condemnation of the 
man’s folly—“ Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided ”? 
followed by the moral—So is he that 
layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God,”—all seemed to agree so per- 
fectly with the convictions which had lately 
been forced upon her mind. Her own life, 
she felt, had been spent in laying up treasure, 
—treasure, it is true, of a higher kind than 
mere wealth of money, yet it had been 
treasure accumulated solely for herself; with 
no idea of using it for any other purpose 
than her own profit and pleasure. 

A circumstance which occurred about 
this time roused Olivia's attention still more 
to the uncertainty of life, and the brittleness 
of the thread on which hang so many of our 
capabilities for enjoyment. One morning 
Olivia went across after breakfast to the 


cottage, intending to pay a visit to her aunt, 


Christiana, and to walk over afterwards to 
Fairmead Butts, and carry some old clothes 
to Mrs. Scraggs for the children. On 
arriving at the gate she saw her uncle’s little 
carriage standing there with a new horse in 
it, very unlike the little old brown pony 
which he usually drove. 

“Why, uncle,” she exclaimed, as Lionel 
Oldfield came out of the door of the cottage, 
‘you have a new horse ?” 

“ Yes,” replied her uncle, “I have got rid 
of old Brownie at last. He was getting quite 
past his work, but I kept him on until I 
could find a good home for him. I have 
sold him to Hugh Clavering, of Stonefield 
House, for his children to ride about upon 
in the park, 
young fellow?” 


“T think he is a great improvement upon! 
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What dost thee think of this | 




















‘old Brownie,” replied Olivia ; “he looks as 


though he had some pluck in him.” 

“ And so he has,” said Lionel, “but we’ll 
soon teach him to mind his paces. Thy 
aunt doesn’t much fancy him, but I tell her 
that is only because she has been used to 
such an old stager as Brownie, and that she 


| 


has forgotten what a good horse really is. | 


Wilt thee go with us into Dulford ?” 

“‘T intended to carry this parcel of old 
things over to Mrs. Scraggs for her children,” 
replied Olivia. 

“Thee canst do that when we come 
back,” urged Lionel Oldfield. ‘‘ Come along, 
Livy, I'll get the cushions for the back seat. 
Thee wilt give thy aunt courage.” 

Olivia hesitated for a minute, and then 
she said, “I am afraid I should not feel 
much disposed for going over to Fairmead 
Butts after I have come back from Dulford, 
and I promised Mrs. Scraggs that she should 
have these things to-day.” 

At that moment Christiana came out of 
the house, and Olivia went to speak to her 
aunt. 

“ Come along, Livy,” cried Lionel again, 
opening the back seat of the chaise. 

‘No, thank you, uncle,” replied Olivia, “ I 


” 


think I will not go into Dulford with you to- | 


day.” 

ey am silly enough to be half afraid of the 
new horse,” said Christiana Oldfield, as she 
took her husband’s hand to step up into the 
carriage. “ What dost thou think of him, 
Olivia ?” 

“T think he is a decided improvement 
upon old Brownie,” replied Olivia, “I 
should not be a bit afraid of him; but I 
want to go and see Mrs. Scraggs.” 

‘*T fear I am getting an old woman’s dis- 
like of change,” said Christiana, smiling. 

“ Thee art a regular conservative at heart, 
and always was, notwithstanding all thy pro- 
fessions,” said Lionel, as he took his seat 
beside his wife; and then bidding “ farewell” 
to Olivia, they drove off. | 

Olivia set off with her bundle on her | 
solitary walk; but on arriving at Fairmead 
Butts she found the door of Dick Scraggs’ 
house locked, and apparently no one at 
home. On inquiring of some of the neigh- 
bours she discovered that Dick and his wife 
were both gone out harvesting in a distant 
parish, and the children were sent out to 
take care of themselves as they best could. 
Olivia reflected that it would be scarcely 
safe to leave the clothes in the charge of 
persons whose character for pilfering was so 
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well known as that of the natives of Fairmead | 
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Butts, and she found, therefore, that she 
should be under the necessity of carrying the 
packet back again. 

“ How stupid it was of me to come,” said 
she to herself, “ instead of going into Dulford 
with uncle and aunt! I have had all my 
walk for nothing, and lost my drive into the 
bargain.” 

Olivia was not long in walking back to the 
village, for vexation at finding her errand 
useless gave a stimulus to her steps, and an 
hour had scarcely passed before she returned 
to the village green. She was about to cross 
to the Willows, when her attention was 
attracted by noticing a number of persons 
standing together outside the gate of her 
uncle’s cottage. She stopped a moment to 
see what had excited their curiosity, and then 
she perceived old Rebecca in the road, out- 
side the gate, gazing with her hand over her 
eyes down the Dulford road. 

“Ft must be something extraordinary 
which has disturbed old Rebecca’s equa- 
nimity so far as to bring her away from her 
work at this time, and out into the road 
without bonnet or shawl,” said Olivia to 
herself ; and she walked towards the cottage. 

As she drew near, the little group of per- 
sons outside the gate divided so as to let her 
pass. 

“Tt is Miss Tyrone,” said one. “ They 
said there was none of them at home when 
they sent to the Willows.” 

“ It’s her niece,” said another. 


“What is the matter?” asked Olivia. 
“What are you all looking at?” 
“She hasn’t heard,” said one of the 


standers by. 

‘What is it?” asked Olivia again, some- 
what alarmed. 

“ There’s been an accident, miss, to Mr. 
Oldfield’s chaise,” said a woman, “but I 
don’t rightly know what it is.” 

“They do say as Mrs. Oldfield has been 
killed,” remarked another, “but I hope 
indeed it’s not so bad as that.” 

Olivia, with a strangely firm step and fixed 
look, walked on to old Rebecca. 

“Tell me just what has happened,” she 
said, addressing the servant. 

“Olivia Tyrone!” exclaimed old Rebecca, 
turning round as Olivia touched her on the 
shoulder, “ hast thee heard it ?” 

“‘ Heard what ?” said Olivia. “Tell me.” 

“The chaise has been upset about half a 
mile from here, and thy aunt, Christiana 
Oldfield, is much hurt.” 

The old woman spoke with the calmness 
ysual to her, but the shaking of her fingers 
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and the tremulous motion of her head showed 
how deeply she was moved. 

“But what are you doing here?” asked 
Olivia. 

“JT am looking for them, Olivia Tyrone,” 
she replied. ‘A man who was by when the 
accident occurred came on to tell me of it. 
They are carrying her home.” 

“Then let us come into the house directly,” 
said Olivia, “and get everything ready for 
her.” And, laying her hand gently on the 
old woman’s arm, Olivia led her towards 
the house. 

As she passed the gate Olivia stopped a 
minute, and turning to the little crowd con- 
gregated there, she said in a clear, firm 
voice that was heard by every one present,— 

“ Good people, you all know and, I believe, 
love my aunt. If anything can-add to the 
pain which she is now suffering it would 
probably be to find a number of persons 
standing here to gaze upon her and make 
remarks. You know better than I can tell 
you how often she has given up her pleasure 
and convenience to show some kindness to 
another. Will you do this much for her— 
restrain your curiosity and go quietly home ? 
You shall hear of her during the day.” 

Olivia followed old Rebecca into the house, 
and in another minute not a single individual 
could be seen between the cottage and the 
green, or along the Dulford Road. 

“ ‘This staircase is so narrow and awkward,” 
said Olivia, looking up it, “that it will be 
impossible for her to be carried up-stairs ; we 
must bring down a mattress and bedding, 
and make up a bed immediately on the old 
sofa in the parlour. It is broad and soft, 
and will be much more convenient than the 
large bedstead up-stairs.” 

In a few minutes Rebecca and Olivia had 
accompiished this, and then every obstacle 
was removed, such as mats and chairs, from 
the passage leading from the parlour to the 
front door, and both the doors were placed 
wide open and fastened back. 

Olivia had scarcely completed these ar- 
rangements before she heard the sound of 
heavy footsteps on the road. She went out 
to the gate and set it open, and then stood 
a little on one side upon the grass. Presently 
four men appeared, carrying between them 
an old door, upon which lay her aunt, Chris- 
tiana Oldfield. Her head rested on a pillow 
composed of the jackets of the men, and 
beside her was placed the usually spotless 
grey silk bonnet, now battered and soiled. 
She was covered by a torn, mud-bespattered 
coat, which Olivia would scarcely have recog- 
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nised as that of Lionel Oldfield had she not 
perceived her uncle walking by the side of, 
his wife without his coat. Olivia’s first gaze | 
on the motionless figure, the deathly pale 
cheek and closed eyes filled her with horror, 
but the next moment her uncle raised his’ 
bent head and caught sight of her. 

“Uncle,” said Olivia, pressing forward 
and taking his hand, “ everything is ready. 
There is a bed made up on the parlour sofa ; 
let them carry her in there.” 

“That is right,” replied her uncle. “I 
had thought of the difficulty about the stairs 
—it would shake her so. The doctor will 
be here immediately.” 

“Are you hurt yourself?” asked Olivia 
as they passed into the house. 

“No, child,” replied her uncle, “only a 
sprain of my shoulder; would that I had 
been, if I could have saved her! she was 
undermost when the chaise went over. It 
is all my own folly about that horse.” 

“I hope there may not be any serious in- 
jury,” said Olivia; “it is natural that she 
should be very much shaken and upset at first.” 

They entered the parlour, and Christiana 
was lifted as carefully as possible upon the 
sofa. A few moans escaped her lips whilst 
she was being moved, but almost immedi- 
ately after she was placed upon the bed she 
opened her eyes, andcatching sight of her hus- 
band,as hestood near, she smiled, and said,— 

“Thee must not be so alarmed, Lionel ; 
God has been very good to us this day. 
Give thanks to Him. Read me the thirty- 
fourth Psalm, before the doctor comes.” 

Lionel took up a Bible from the table, 
and found out the Psalm; but after a few 
minutes’ silence he put the book down, and 
bending over his wife, said,— 

“T can’t read it now, love, but here’s 
Livy here, she'll read it to you.” 


“ Olivia!” said Christiana. “Is it she 
who has made all these nice arrange- 
ments?” 


“J tried to think of what would be best, 
aunt,” replied Olivia, quietly, and taking up 
the Bible, she began to read aloud that 
Psalm which hascomforted and strengthened 
so many a child of God in times of sudden 
calamity. Although Olivia could not enter 
into the full confidence which those words | 
express and inspire, in the mercy and love 
of God tewards His people, yet she felt her 
mind calmed and encouraged, and the Leuer 
prepared to go through all that might be 
before her. 

She had scarcely closed the book, when | 
Dr. Stock’s carriage drove up to the gate. | 


|Lionel went out to meet him, and then 
Christiana, calling Olivia to her side, said,— 

“ Tf possible, do not let thy uncle stay in 
the room while Dr. Stock ishere. My back is 
hurt, I believe,and every touch ormovement is 
perfect agony. It will be too much for him.” 

A few minutes were passed in conversa- 
tion between Dr. Stock and Lionel Oldfield, 
as to the circumstances and nature of the 
accident, before they entered the parlour ; 
and then Olivia, drawing her uncle a little 
on one side, told him of her aunt’s wish, and 
added her own conviction, that it was very 
important for her aunt to be as quiet as 
possible, and feel no necessity for self- 
control. Her persuasions might not, how- 
ever, have been so immediately successful 
had not Mrs. Tyrone appeared at that 
moment at the gate. 

“There is mamma!” cried Olivia, “ she 
must on no account come in here. Pray go 
out and speak to her, uncle, and tell her 
about it. That will prevent her from 
coming in.” 

This had the immediate effect of sending 
Lionel off, leaving Olivia and old Rebecca 
with his wife. 

The examination was long and painful, 
and next to the sufferer herself, was almost 
as trying to Olivia, who had never been 
accustomed to illness of any kind. At length, 
however, it was over, and Dr. Stock was able 
to pronounce some opinion as to the injury 
received. He considered, as far as he could 
judge at present, that the spine was injured, 
but he could scarcely decide the precise 
nature of the injury, nor predict what would 
be the probable results. He left orders that 
Mrs. Oldfield should not be moved, and that 
she should be kept perfectly quiet ; and he 
promised to call again in the evening. 

Mrs. Tyrone had fortunately expressed 
no wish to take her place beside her aunt. 

“ Olivia,” said she to Lionel Oldfield, “ is 
of a far less sensitive temperament than I 
am. I never could endure the sight of 
human suffering, but I really do not believe 
it would shake her in the least.” 

So after learning all the particulars she 
could gather respecting the accident from 
her uncle, she went across to Mrs. Coney’s 
to communicate them toher. ‘This little old 
lady had been from home the whole morn- 
ing, and had only on her return heard the 
sad intelligence, and was now oveiilowing 
with grief, sympathy, and curiosity. 

Olivia remained at the cottage for the rest 
of the day, doing all in her power to soothe 
and alleviate, and to encourage and comfort. 
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A Month's Free Trial at Home, 
And Before Purchase ! 


What does it accomplish ? 





First.—It is an infallible test of 
the truth or falsehood of the repre- 
sentations of the tradesman respecting 
the article offered for sale. 


In the selection of a Sewing 
Machine such test is specially valu- 
able. 

No matter by what name you call 
the stitch it makes, if it can stand the 
Month’s Trial in your own house, and 
on your own garments. 

No matter whether it is a marvel 
of ingenuity and mechanical con- 
trivance, if you cannot work it with 
ease. 

Are you perfectly free to reject it 
if unsatisfactory? or is there an 
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understanding that at any rate you 
will buy a Sewing Machine of some 
sort? Then it is net a Free Trial, 

The Month’s Free Trial at Home 
detects and exposes all false statements, 





SEGONDLY.—It is the only safe- 
guard against the glameur of the 
salesreom—the toe rosy light whieh it 
is the natural tendeney ef the seller te 
throw on whatever he offers for sale. 
If the intending purchaser ef a Sewing 
Maehine has ne persenal, praetieal 
knowledge of the one he is inspecting, 
he is too often beguiled inte a choice 
before he is able te fully exereise his 
own judgment, or he is indueed to 
commit himself prematurely te a 
selection where he feels his enquiries 
have given the most trouble. A 
purchase made under these conditions, 
is net likely to be a desirable one. 


The reeommendation ef friends - 
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3 
is of little value, partly beeause 
What suits the wants and eapacity of 
one, may be wholly unsuitable to 
those of another, and partly because 
the majority of those possessing 
Sewing Maehines know experiment- 
ally none other than their own. 


The Month's Free Trial at Home 
prevents error of judgment in selection. 


— =x a 





THIRPLY.—It acts as an umpire 
between buyer and seller. 


For if there be no sueh trial, the 
buyer is finally committed as soon as 
his cheiee is made, and can only 
withdraw frem his bargain at a con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifice, 


The less thus made is THE Prices 
PAID FOR REFUSING TO ACCEPT THE 
OFFER, S@® OPENLY MADE, @F A 
Menru’s Free TRIAL AT Home 


BEFORE PURCHASE! 
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Whereas, where this offer is 

accepted, it keeps the power in the 

hands of the purchaser, until a final 
decision is independently made. 

THE WI/LLCOX AND GIBBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND OR TREADLE) 
IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 


Better Sewing for 
Household P es is 
done by the illeox 





No payment need be made 
until after the trial, if 
satisfactory references are 








given ; but many prefer to 
pay rather than refer to 
their friends; in such 
cases the money paid in 
advance is promptly re- 
unded in full, should the 
Machine be returned at the 
end of the trrai month, A 
guarantee to this effect is 

















and Gibbs than by any 
other Sewing Machine 
in existence. 


Machines of other makers 
taken in exchange. »Easy 
Terms, $e. 

¢*s Send for the Diustrated 
Price List; select a suitable 
style of Machine, and the chap- 
ter entitled “Terms, &c.,” on 
page 12, will give full particulars, 








stamped on every invoice. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. } LONDON 


135, REGENT STREET, W. 
16, CROSS BI., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
AGENTS :— 
BELFAST—Rwwpez1 & Oo. LANDPORT—J. Suzrve.t, 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toneve & Co. LEEDS—R. M. Bzea. 
BRADFORD—J, Parxryson. LEICESTER—H. Gez. 
BRISTOL—J. S. Witiway. LIVERPOOL—Oxrow & Co. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co. NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE — Bar. 
CARDI FF—Cross Brorners. BRIDGE & Co. 
CHELTENHAM--Sreet & Co. NORTHAMPTON—J. & G. Hiears. 
CORK—Arx1ys Bros, NORWICH—Bucxineuam & Sons, 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. PLYMO® TH—J. R. Cuiscerr. 
DEVIZES —G. Smiru. RYDE—M. H. Getta. 
DUBLIN—R. L. Hvueues. SOUTHAMPTON—O. Istep & Co. 
EXETER —S. East. SOUTH SHIELDS—J. Enear. 
GLASGOW—Grinwape & Co. TROWBRIDGE—2J. Rison & Co. 
HASTINGS—A.perton & Co. TRURO—R, Crarxe & Co. 
IPSWICH—Meapows & Bennett. WEYMOUTH—RA. Wuezzer. 


And in all other Towns. 
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JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES 


NAMES OF COLOURS, 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, 
Pink, Slate. 


PRICK SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 





“ The process being so olean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 
not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not in every welleregulated family be as 
common, and much more agreeable than washing day, Any young lady could begin her 
experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin of water, 
and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The thing 
would be worth trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.”— Vide Cassell’s “ Household Guide,” March, 1870, 


MAY BK HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE, 
A Small Bottle of Magenta will dye Twelve Yards of Bonnet Ribbon. 


















OURS Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to Use the Dyes for 
hd twenty different purposes. 


The “THOROUGH” WASHER. 


Since a good W ashing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all well 
appointed households and as there are no other machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The ** Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water, 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has i taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water. This fact is suggestive, 

The ** Thorough” Washer will do several times more work than any other, occupies no more 
room than an ordinary wriiging machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 





It will soon repay its cost in the saving of soap alone, 





Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o, 
From Lornp Francis CoNYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and has found 
t a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—8ee 
aaa ks CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION, 


Cavtion,—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. CoLL1is Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at Is, 144., 2s. 9d., 4*. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Cloth antique, red edges, 2s., 
FOURTH EDITION, 


CHURCH SEASONS. 
Readings and Meditations on the different Periods of the Christian Year. 
‘‘ Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.” —Christian 


Advocate, 
“The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall 


of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.”—Record, 
LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A suitable Gift to the Newly Confirmed, 
° Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
Bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE 


OR, COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
FOR THE EARNEST INQUIRER: 


BY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


W, MACINTOSH, 24,"PATERNOSTER ROW. 

















ECONOMY IN MOURNING, THE NEW PATENT 


ALBERT CRAPE, 


SOLD BY ALL DBAPEBS. 
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MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


.‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! 


cs «& 
120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 


120 do. Thick do. for 1 0 
120 do. Black Bordered 1 0 
250 Useful Envelopes for 1 0 
1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 6 


Every kind of Household, School, Fancy, 
and Commercial Stationery. 


CROQUET. 


15s,, 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s. and 60s. the set, with 
' Book of Rules. 
A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. 


All Croquet sent Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in 
England on prepayment. 








INVITATIONS !1! 


10000 PRESENTS. 


Dressing Cases 18/- | Despatch Boxes 
Hand Bags . . 5/6} Postage Scales | 
Portrait Albums 2/6 | Ornamental Articles 
Inkstands . - 3/6| Card Cases, Fans 
Dressing Bags . 31/6 | Pocket Books 
Writing Cases. 3/6 | Purses 

Work Boxes . 7/6 | Scent Bottles 
Book Slides. . 2/6 | Fans, Pencil Cases 
Envelope Cases Desks of every kind 
Presents for Boys | Presents for Girls 


ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based 
upon the understanding that all goods are 
~ be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 
ivery. 
















